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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE bulk of the English are not given to considering their 
position in the world. They go about their business with a 
strong desire to be left alone and a genuine 
hope that they may be allowed to mind their 
own business. That is what the ordinary man wishes. But 
in this island, alongside this placable creature, there exists 
the English pacifist and soul-snob, who is the most intolerable 
person in the world. It is he who tells other nations what to 
do. It is he who leads his quiet brother into all the hot 
water there is. It is he who has invented the astonishing 
theory that security depends on having no defences. It is he 
who in season and out of season claims the right to interfere 
with foreign countries and who repudiates the duty of de- 
fending his own. We have allowed the soul-snob all too long 
a run, but there is good evidence that his reign is drawing 
to an end. 


In England 


BEFORE the coming of dawn, before the first grey light even 
begins to reveal the shapes of the hills, before even the 
The Dawn Wind shadows show how the world is formed, there 
is a stirring in the air. It is the Dawn Wind :— 
“ And though it is deep, dark night, you feel that the night is done.” 
Observers of public opinion in this country feel this stir, 
this movement. It is not yet an awakening, but it is the 
first sign that an awakening is near. Light does not yet 
show, save in those places where it has never failed, but the 
stir that comes before the light is everywhere. The English 
are moving and they want to see things as they are. In 
spite of the wrong-headedness and timidity of their political 
leaders, and the moral cowardice of their religious leaders, 
who have done so much to create the delusions they are 
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only now discovering to be false, people are rousing them- 
selves and taking note of their whereabouts. 

“So when the world is asleep, and there seems no hope of her waking 

Out of some long bad dream that makes her mutter and moan, 
Suddenly, all men rise to the noise of fetters breaking, 
And everyone smiles at his neighbour and tells him his soul is 
his own!” 

The “long bad dream” is the one we are just emerging 
from. It was the nightmare of a mirage, perhaps the most 
cruel of all nightmares. Better to call our souls our own and 
take on new courage in the chilliest dawn, than continue to 
half stupify ourselves with the dopes and drugs that give 
us false vision. Some day we shall, perhaps, be given “‘ The 
Confessions of a Pacifist ” as a pendant to “‘ The Confessions 
of an Opium Eater,” and if we are thus enlightened we 
shall see that the poor opium eater is an infinitely less 
dangerous creature than the mental drug disseminator. 


AN object lesson in national recovery under a democratic 
régime is given us in France, where we see how democracy 
and leadership can be combined. Two years 
ago a parliament dominated by Socialists was 
elected in that country. The national downfall was as rapid 
as during our own MacDonald Ministry of 1929-31, all the 
usual Socialist ineptitudes being displayed by the successive 
governments which followed each other at the Palais Bourbon. 
Finally the Stavisky scandal followed by the murder— 
apparently ‘‘ by order ’—of an upright magistrate, Monsieur 
Prince, roused the country, and under the pressure of irresis- 
tible forces outside parliament the whole gang of suspects 
was eliminated and a government of the more respectable 
parties under a strong Prime Minister was formed in March, 
while the French Bar, to its eternal honour, disbarred those 
of its members who were even suspected of connection with 
the recent scandal. Monsieur Doumergue, on taking his 
high office, asked the President of the Republic for the right 
to dissolve parliament should this be necessary. This has 
been the only weapon used to coerce the Députés who, 
before they had found a resolute chief, had been such reckless 
and ill-judging dispensers of power. One of the first matters 
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needing the attention of the new Government proved to be 
national defence. A re-armed Germany means a heavy 
burden to England and France, English ministers may not 
yet have realised what their negligence of our interests is 
going to cost us; but France, nearer to the enemy, a far 
greater sufferer from Germany than we have been, knows 
that she cannot afford to let her defences weaken. After the 
budget had been passed and the first business of getting the 
machinery of the country to work, after announcing their 
foreign policy to the world, the first duty of the French 
Ministry was to attend to defence. 


On June 14 Monsieur Doumergue came to the Chamber of 
Deputies to ask for a heavy war credit in order that the 
eastern defences in France should be 
strengthened. As in July, 1914, three weeks 
before the German attack, when the Govern- 
ment of the day asked for heavy artillery, the Socialists 
refused to vote the credits. Three weeks before the outbreak 
of war there were 206 votes against defending France. On 
June 14 this year there were 125 votes given in the same 
sense, but Monsieur Doumergue had, none the less, an over- 
whelming victory, for 459 votes were given for his policy, and 
this in a House elected to promote Socialism. So much for 
what a free people can do when they are told the truth. 
Monsieur Doumergue’s speech was badly reported in the 
English press, but it is valuable to us as well as to the French 
and it might have been well made to Englishmen about their 
own defences. We therefore give the following extracts. 
The speaker went at once to the point and answered the 
Socialists who were opposed to his policy. His oratory is 
direct, simple and quite straightforward in manner and 
literary style. He thought the Socialist speakers had omitted 
the study of recent history, he himself had not forgotten it, 
and he was old enough to have seen two wars. A violent 
interruption from the Communist benches here made him 
turn towards them :— 


“T am not a member of this assembly, I speak here as a stranger. 
I have not your habits, and I do not want to acquire them, but I ask 
you to listen to what I have to say without interrupting me, for I 
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believe that interruptions are bad and dangerous for those who make, 
as well as for those who answer them. . . .” 


THE speaker then appealed to his hearers as free men :— 


“IT have seen two wars, that of 1870 and that of 1914. In both these 
wars it was not France who was the aggressor. She was 
An Appeal to twice attacked, and both times by the same country. 
Free Men . . - I could say to you that this project is more than 
important for the security of the country, and that if you 
do not vote it I shall consider what steps I shall take. But I do not 
want to say this. I want to give you reasons; which prove how 
much I want to maintain the Parliamentary régime. It is not by 
violence, it is by free and frank discussion that this régime can be main- 
tained. To smother the voice of one who disagrees with you is not 
to uphold liberty.” 
Monsieur Doumergue reminded his audience of their immediate 
past, and in order to show that he did not exaggerate the 
danger he quoted a passage from Herr Hitler’s writings, 
dated 1932, as follows :— 


“Tt is not at Geneva or at Lausanne that re-armament is pro- 
ceeding, but in Germany. It is not at Geneva that such re-armament 
will meet with the approval of other nations. The right (to re-arm) will 
not be ratified until it is a fait accompli.” 


And the French Prime Minister went on to say that— 


“The vote of this military project before the House is a necessity 
of such importance that I ask you to pass it as soon as possible. If 
the vote is adjourned or delayed I declare before you all that I shall 
take upon myself all the responsibility that so dangerous an action 
for the country would entail. . . .” 

This allusion to the dissolution that he would ask for if he 
did not get his vote was made in the same simple and quiet 
tone that characterised the whole of the Prime Minister’s 
speech. The quiet ceased when he descended from the 
Tribune and he was made the hero of an ovation. 


THE mind diseased exists in France as in England, and Socialist 
members of Parliament there, as here, sometimes play the 
German game. Monsieur Léon Blum, the 
French Socialist leader, made a speech during 
this debate which was described by one of his 
hearers as the utterance not of a politician but that of “a 
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mental patient whose mind is haunted by fixed delusions 
bearing no relation to events or to realities.” His thesis 
appears to be that the more Germany arms the more France 
should disarm. ‘‘ We do not admit,” he said in effect, ‘‘ the 
possibility of war.” French and English Socialists did not 
admit this possibility in 1914 either, but unfortunately the 
German Government made war without consulting them, and 
made it with the enthusiastic support of German Socialists. 
Monsieur Blum abuses his own country and praises Germany. 
This is an unpleasant form of mental trouble and it comes 
from a form of egoism which we know only too well in this 
country. In France there is at last a Prime Minister who knows 
what to say to such people, and as the Débats said of the 
debate we have described, “this séance was comforting. 
Monsieur Gaston Doumergue has had the courage to tell the 
truth.” We are still awaiting for a British Minister who 
will trust our people and who will tell them what he knows 
about the dangers this country is running and about the 
nature of the aerial and bacteriological warfare designed by 
Germany to subdue England. 


THE early part of the month of June was occupied at Geneva 
by a session of the Disarmament Conference, during which 
Monsieur Barthou nearly blew down the walls 
of that Jericho by speaking the truth. Those 
newspapers—they are very few—who support the National 
Government’s foreign policy, wrote bitter anti-French articles 
at the time, but the period is over when these could have 
much effect. The British public may be very stupid, but it is 
not so stupid as to think that the Disarmament Conference 
has now any value. The French wanted to close it down ; the 
British insisted on keeping it going for some possible future 
decision, any decision, some agreement, any agreement to 
be reached. In the end a lot of sub-committees were left to 
“keep disarmament alive.” One matter must be recorded. 
The pundits of the League are thinking of expelling Liberia 
for misgovernment and cruelty, but they are contemplating 
admitting Russia. This enormity would finally dispose of the 
League as a body seeking moral sanction and the just solution 
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of international affairs. For every individual tortured and 
murdered in Liberia hundreds have been tortured and 
murdered in Russia. The movement to admit Russia is a 
movement against Japan, which country is clearing up a 
mess that Russian propaganda has helped to make in the 
Far East. As friends of France and her well-wishers, we beg 
the French to consider what they are doing when they even 
contemplate so dangerous a world colleague at Geneva. 


NoTHING is of greater importance to us in England than 
that we should realise who and what the real rulers of Germany 
are, and what are their aims. The situation 
is obscured, as always in regard to that country, 
by propaganda, and at no moment has German 
propaganda been more active and more misleading than at 
the present time. The result is a very general misconception 
in this country of the state of German, and therefore of 
European affairs. For fifteen years before the war those of 
us who were trying to open the eyes of the English to Ger. 
many’s intentions were up against overwhelming ignorance 
and a desire on the part of the British public not to con- 
template anything so disagreeable as a possibility of war. 
Now, after four years of hard fighting and sixteen years of 
the peace that has ensued, we are once more in England up 
against, not so much ignorance, as misconception. The 
day the bugles sounded the “ cease fire,” all the conchies 
crept out from their funk holes, and, taking counsel with 
their German comrades and under cover of world weariness, 
created a “‘ new diplomacy ” which was designed to do away 
with the safeguards against Germany’s relapse. We can now 
see how this new diplomacy has worked. The Treaty of 
Versailles has been loosened. Germany has been let off 
reparations, her consequent re-armament has been tolerated 
and we are once more back in 1914. Now, as then, the 
policy of Germany is to get her way by bullying and 
threatening, and if these fail, by war. The men who are 
in control of the third Reich are of the same class and men- 
tality as those who plunged the world into blood and tears 
in 1914; they have been encouraged by the slobberings of 
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British pacifists to think that the nations that beat them 
in 1918 would suffer anything sooner than ever resist Ger- 
many again. If we have made the most terrible blunders, 
if our public men have greatly misled us, the same is true 
of Germany. 


THE Nazi Revolution, which brought the National Socialists 
into power and placed Herr Hitler on his perilous eminence, 
has merely enabled the men who really govern 
Germany to take a tighter hold than ever of the 
machine. The Prussian landed nobles and the great indus- 
trialists are the real lords of the situation. Behind all the 
Heil Hitler and all the Reichbishop decrees, behind the 
Goebbels and the Goerings, the old lords of Prussia are 
firmly in the saddle. People ask if Hitler is an able man or 
not. It is of no consequence, he is a puppet of the over- 
whelming Prussian forces that control his country, and he 
will dance or speak as they direct. It is not Hitler who 
has run away with Germany, but Germany that has run 
away with Hitler. No doubt he is allowed to do the things 
for which he is apt. He is allowed to hunt the Jews and the 
Christians in the interests of this new Wotanism. He is 
encouraged to create the waves of hatred without which 
the German cannot feel inspired, but behind him and in 
control of him are the dark satanic forces that have never 
relaxed their aim. These forces mean to dominate, they 
understand no other form of existence. Further, it is im- 
possible not to see that the strong and ruthless policy pro- 
posed for the German people is being supported by the 
Jewish Finance Houses of London and New York. Nothing 
is more abject than the attitude of the City of London, both 
Christian and Jewish, towards the present German Govern- 
ment. Nothing shows more clearly how divided the Jews 
are than that the Jewish Finance Houses all over the world 
have not made a stand against a government which has 
martyrized their people. As the head of a world-famous 
Jewish house said to an inquirer: ‘“‘ If we do not do the 
German Government’s business, we shall lose their custom, 
and the Christian banks will get it!” 
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THE announcement that the German Government were de. 
faulting on the Dawes and Young loans was a surprise to 

; no one who has followed German policy since 
oieuaad the war. This default was a ec oa the 
moment that, at Lausanne in 1932, we allowed the pressure 
of the German Jews of London and New York, backed by 
the American Government, to exercise influence in favour 
of letting the Germans off Reparations in order that these 
same German Jews might recover the money lent by their 
clients to Germany. As night follows day, so does this last 
refusal to pay borrowed money follow the successive refusals 
to pay for damage committed. Those newspapers which 
follow the lead of the City of London now look foolish enough. 
The City is itself under the influence of the German Jews who 
garrison that British stronghold in the interests of Germany. 
The Government which has acquiesced in every other German 
delinquency has at last been moved (no doubt by the City) to 
announce action. We hope that Mr. Chamberlain will no 
longer listen to those advisers who have been so mistaken, 
and that he will disregard them and their Dr. Schacht. 
The Germans are past masters at a “Kaffir Bargain.” 
They now propose that we should return their colonies, in 
which case they will pay something! On June 15 the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said in the House of 
Commons :— 


“c 


. . . Anyone who purchases German bonds now held by foreigners 
does so at his own risk,” 


to which remark we may add that anyone who relies on 
any German promises of any kind always runs great risk. 


Wuat most strikes the onlooker in this affair of the German 
debt is the astonishing want of judgment shown by the 
professional money-lenders in this business of 
League of Nations and Central European 
loans. The great Jewish fortunes of old days 
could not have been built up by people with so little flair. 
Is it because nowadays the finance houses do not lend their 
own money so much as other people’s ? But even if it is other 
people’s money that is lost, the prestige of the houses that 
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are always getting money from Peter to pay Paul, who does 
not mean to return it, must lose their credit and reputation. 
To say nothing harsher of them, their judgment is definitely 
proved to be bad, and they are people whose advice should 
not be taken about investment. What we shall never 
know, because these things never are known, is whether 
the City houses, Jewish or Christian, that have been 
responsible for the disappearance of all these millions of 
British money, have lost anything themselves (besides their 
reputation for shrewdness), or whether they moved from 
under in time? We shall be told that the Bank of England 
issued the Dawes and Young loans; so it did, no doubt 
with the hearty approval of Mr. Montagu Norman, the 
Governor, who has a genius for giving wrong advice. He is 
certainly not a German Jew, but his influence all through 
his term of office appears to have been on this wrong, 
this mistaken side of yielding to Germany. 


WE commend to our readers the interesting article on the 
Saar in this number. It is by a German who is unable to 
sign, but our readers may take it from us 
that he is a man of eminence, and that no 
one more entirely “‘ nordic’ could be found anywhere. He 
is clear-sighted enough to see the abyss down which his 
country is rushing, and to be anxious to forestall the world 
catastrophe which a new German attack on civilisation would 
be. It is true that France and Germany have come to some 
measure of agreement about the holding of the Saar plebiscite 
next year, but the worst of these agreements with Germany 
is that she does not feel any obligation to observe them. The 
League Commissioners are powerless to prevent intimidation, 
the police are terrorised to the extent of being unable to 
perform the duties which devolve on them when Nazis make 
political demonstrations. Under the newly-made agreement 
the police can be reinforced, but unless this accession of 
strength is brought in from outside, it will be as helpless as 
the present police. The people of the Saar are German, 
and, therefore, politically timid and incapable of the necessary 
reaction against tyranny. Unless they can be convinced 
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that they will be absolutely protected from Nazi violence, 
they will not attempt to resist it. Nothing now can save the 
Saar but strong action, and the League of Nations has al] 
along shown that it is incapable of action. It can advise, 
denounce, cajole, but it can never act. We may be asked 
why the French have agreed to an arrangement which is 
without value. The answer is that Great Britain has for 
some time supported Germany’s policy, and that France 
cannot afford to appear unreasonable. This Saar question 
bristles with difficulties, and it may easily lead to a con- 
flagration. When Monsieur Clemenceau, during the negotia- 
tions for the Versailles Treaty, told Monsieur Camille Barrére 
that a date had been named for the Saar plebiscite, the latter 
exclaimed: ‘“‘ Then you have fixed the date of the next 
war.” 


A CORRESPONDENT who visited the Saar early in June writes 
that what struck him most was that the Deutsche Front (the 
Nazis) really had usurped the effective govern- 
ment of the region. It directs the population 
when to rejoice and when to beflag, and 
however gloomily the citizens carry out these orders, they 
do obey them. In Saarbrucken there is no free circulation of 
the press, only one place—the station—sells non-Nazi news- 
papers or official newspapers: shopkeepers are afraid to 
stock them. The cinemas were filled with German pictures, 
Goering and Goebbels being shown to a silent and non- 
applauding audience. One film seen featured the joy and 
comradeship of the German trenches in 1918. In the 
Evangelical churches the people have sermons preached telling 
them that the light is dawning and (by innuendo) that the 
Saar is about to pass into the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, 
1.¢., Nazi Germany. After detailing conversations with lead- 
ing Saarlanders and refugees from Germany, the letter ends 
by saying that “the League administration is a paper docu- 
ment. . . . The Deutsche Front and the Nazis know that 
the power is in their hands.” Nothing but a strengthening 
of the police force from outside countries can, in the eyes of 
our correspondent, therefore enable the plebiscite to be fair. 
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A trained international force must be drafted into the country, 
for the Saarlanders are both timid and untrained, and to 
recruit from them is to ask for trouble. They have lived for 
nearly two years in the midst of the aggressive atmosphere 
created by Nazi propaganda, and unless they are helped by 
competent police protection they will slide helplessly, with 
their province, into the torment of modern Germany. 


THE Foreign Office announced on June 16 that an agreement 
had been initialled at the Board of Trade which would clear 
away the difficulties we have recently had 
about trade matters with France. Mr. Runci- 
man always exhibits gusto in any dispute with 
our former allies, whether in Europe or in Asia. We hope that 
he will one day display a similar zeal in regard to 
countries whose aim is openly unfriendly either to Great 
Britain or to her trade system. The new agreement is said 
to cover tariff and quota arrangements, and to be the prelude 
to a general trade treaty. We are further told that the 
conversations of the delegates who negotiated it have been 
noteworthy for the cordiality they displayed, and have 
further been illuminated by a desire to increase trade between 
their two countries. The agreement will be signed early in 
July. It is certain that both France and England stand to 
gain by developing their mutual trade. France produces 
much that we want, while our coal cannot be matched in 
any of her mines, and our textile and heavy industries are 
necessary to her. It is vital that the only two great European 
countries who abide by free institutions should get together. 
They formerly had many and important subjects of quarrel. 
But who, nowadays, thinks of the Newfoundland Banks or 
Fashoda as issues on which peace and war may hang? These 
and many other questions were regulated by our 1904 French 
agreement, which was the joint work of Monsieur Delcassé 
and Lord Lansdowne. These statesmen did not summon 
conferences or make “‘ peace gestures.”” They knew too much 
about their business for any such trifling. They got to work 
quietly and unsensationally, sitting steadily down, one in 
Paris and one in London, to see how they could make a good 
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and solid arrangement. They made it to the mutual benefit of 
their two countries. No one, since the war, has worked for 
peace in this, the only way that has any chance of success, 


On June 14, a manifesto, signed by 100 members of the House 
of Commons, set forth the view that the Conservative party 
ea should drop its name in favour of one which 
a the MacDonaldites and Simonites could adopt. 
This is believed to be the policy of the Con- 
servative Central Office. What we should like to suggest as 
an amendment to this proposal, which had a cool reception 
in the country, is that the 100 signatories of the manifesto 
should leave the party they do not value sufficiently to wish 
to maintain, and should form, with the MacDonaldites and 
Simonites, a Party of their own. They might be called the 
Nondescripts. They could take with them the “ Central” 
side of the party Office; provided we were left with the 
Conservatives we should be quite contented, and our 
party would be all the stronger for getting rid of people who 
are manifestly out of sympathy with Conservatism, or they 
would not write to the papers to say so. Men and women 
who do not see any value in Conservative principles should 
not be in any party of that name. Men and women who 

say, as the manifestants do :— 
“We are not concerned whether our leaders have in the past . . . 

been Conservative, Liberal or Labour,” 
show that they have no desire for any principle whatever in 
politics, for a man’s political record is a sure guide to his 
political steadfastness. All his old friends will be sorry to 
see Sir Austen Chamberlain’s name in this group, but it 
should be remembered that he has often supported Coalitions 
before and was dead against breaking up Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Government in 1921. 


As this is a matter of great importance we print the names 
of the signatories to the Nondescript manifesto as shown 
in The Times, for we feel that the only way 
for this Central Office manceuvre to be arrested 
is to give it the fullest publicity, and to give 
Conservatives, who do feel ‘‘ concerned ”’ as to their leaders’ 
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past, a chance to express an opinion. The names include, of 
course, those who have been most eager in supporting the 
MacDonald Indian policy, and it is no doubt a tribute to the 
solidity and accomplishment of the Page-Croft-Gretton group 
that this anti-Conservative move has been made. 


A. W. H. James, Godfrey Nicholson, Austen Chamberlain, R. C. 
Essenhigh, A. B. Howitt, Vyvyan Adams, Apsley, John Potter, 8. A. 
Ward (Mrs.), Castlereagh, W. J. O'Donovan, Robert Chapman, R. T. 
Bower, E. L. Fleming, J. Sandeman Allen (Sir), J. Sandeman Allen 
(Lieutenant-Colonel), R. J. E. Conant, Hamilton Kerr, C. U. Peat, 
J. W. Leech, W. G. Pearson, R. E. B. Beaumont, E. G. H. Powell, 
N. K. Lindsay. 

T. B. Martin, W. Ross Taylor, W. H. McLean, John Hills, Joseph 
Q. Lamb, J. R. Robinson, Arthur Hope, J. Stevenson, O. Peake, G. 
Courthope, J. Stones, J. Haslam, T. E. Jesson, George Hume, J. G. 
Burnett, F. Clarke, A. C. Crossley, J. 8. Crooke, H. Leslie Boyce, J. P. 
Morris, G. 8. Elliston. 

W. P. Colfox, F. Horsbrugh, G. A. V. Duckworth, Linton Thorp, 
J. J. Stourton, H. A. Procter, A. McLean, C. Hanbury, W. H. Carver, 
H. Macmillan, Harvie Watt, C. T. Culverwell, Brograve Beauchamp, 
Alan Todd, J. Baldwin-Webb, M. C. McCorquodale, F. M. Graves, 
Harold Sutcliffe, W. A. Reid, G. C. Clayton. 

R. H. Morgan, W. W. Boulton, Irene Ward (Miss), B. Cruddas, 
Thomas Cook, O. E. Simmonds, L. Ropner, J. Gurney Braithwaite, 
Luke Thompson, 8. Storey, John Buchan, R. A. Spencer, Nancy Astor, 
D. Clifton Brown, Assheton Pownall, G. A. Hartland, T. E. Sotheron 
Estcourt, W. P. Spens, J. 8. C. Reid, D. J. B. Joel. 

G. K. M. Mason, F. Fremantle, W. F. Strickland, L. H. Gluckstein, 
J. C. M. Guy, A. Hunter-Weston, Walter Smiles, Titchfield, Alfred 
Beit, J. de V. Loder, G. W. Rickards, A. Hamilton Gault, I. Copeland, 
Noel B. Goldie, and C. Milne. 


THE person who must be held responsible for the vagaries 
of the Central Office and for the pressure put by officials on 

members of the Conservative party to re- 
~_— the ~~ nounce the principles they were elected to 

maintain is the Conservative leader. Mr. 
Baldwin is an enigma; he has confessed Conservative prin- 
ciples all his life, but he has not supported his professions by 
action. He was Conservative Prime Minister with a powerful 
majority from 1924 to 1929, but he did little during this term 
of office to show that he wished to govern and enrich the 
country by the use of the Conservative remedies of protection 
for British industry and agriculture and the consolidation of 
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Imperial ties. From 1924 to 1929, trade, agriculture and 
defence were alike neglected, foreign policy appeared to follow 
the divagations of the League of Nations Union and the 
Imperial Conference of 1926 gave birth to the destructive 
resolution that led straight to the present deplorable situation 
in South Africa. Mr. Baldwin was not perhaps directly 
responsible for all this. He was not the Foreign Secretary or 
one of the ministers responsible for the Army, Navy or Air 
Force. He was not the Dominions Secretary or the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer during 1924-29, but he had appointed 
them all and he was the Prime Minister. If we go back over 
this depressing history it is not for purposes of recrimination, 
but in the effort to try and understand Mr. Baldwin and to 
elucidate his intellectual position. What is he aiming at? 
It cannot be merely the retention of his position or office. 
That would be too banal for a man of his parts. What, then, 
is his object ? Why does he connive at the disruption of his 
party ? Is it only in order to make the party easier to 
control? But if he has no object in view, and no settled 
policy, it cannot matter to him whether his supporters are 
called Conservatives or Nondescripts. Why, then, the en- 
couragement to the Nondescripts as against the Conserva- 
tives ? The Nondescripts’ manifesto complains of press and 
other criticisms of the Government, but people who have a 
definite view will always criticise those who merely abandon 
difficulties and thus create new ones. England will not be 
saved by Nondescription, however many M.P.s wish to 
neutralize themselves politically. 


Amip Samuelite tears and Socialist lamentations the 
Government’s Finance Bill recently repealed the land taxes 
— which originated in the mind of Viscount 

(then Mr.) Snowden. The Government are 
clearly to be congratulated on this decision, though it 
is whispered in circles which should know that the death 
of the land taxes was a case of force majeure. The 
story of the agitation for their repeal is of interest, is not 
without humour, and carries with it a moral. It will be 
recalled that a group of Conservative back-benchers, whose 
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views have consistently been of the Right, started the 
agitation for the repeal of the land taxes in the spring of 
1932, but were told in Parliament by Mr. Baldwin that 
they were dear to the heart of Viscount (then Mr.) Snowden, 
and since he had done, it was believed, so much for the 
National Government, it would not do to disappoint him. 
So the land taxes were suspended. The Tory back-benchers 
were not at all pleased. They said that the Snowden argu- 
ment was a personal argument and an opportunist argument, 
and that the history of England showed that governments 
which based their actions on opportunism and not on principle 
had a knack of coming to a bad end. Either, they 
said, these land taxes were right in principle or they were 
wrong. If they were right, they should be passed into law ; 
if wrong, they should be repealed ; but that merely to suspend 
them, while keeping in being the whole machinery necessary 
for the collecting of pertinent information, until another 
Socialist Government came into office, was to hang a sword 
of Damocles over the head of the Conservative Party and 
over the country. So these tiresome Tories, as the Govern- 
ment thought, forced a division, and with them they carried 
71 members of Parliament. At that time, the spring of 1932, 
it was the largest division as yet recorded against the National 
Government. The writing was on the wall for those who 
had eyes to see. 


HowEVER well and faithfully Ministers may have carried out 
their duties, which of the leaders are ever likely to be credited 

with vision as to the future? The Govern- 
wed _ ment had suppressed the demand to repeal the 

land taxes, and, having repressed young Tory- 
ism and die-hard pertinacity at the moment, they thought 
no more about the matter. Not one leader of the Conservative 
Party understood that the back-bench Conservatives, the rank 
and file of the party, were determined to repeal those taxes. 
There is a parallel as regards India, which with all respect 
we would submit for consideration to His Majesty’s Ministers, 
A year passed, and, in the spring of 1933, the question of the 
land taxes came up again, but this time it was an open 
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secret that more than 200 Conservatives were prepared to 
divide on this question. So a party meeting was called in 
the little room on the Cromwell statue side of Westminster 
Hall. It took place after question time in the afternoon, 
and to get there 470 Conservatives, tall and short, fat and 
thin, had to run across Westminster Hall in order to squeeze 
their way in to hear Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain. At 
the top of the steps of Westminster Hall a group of American 
tourists had come to see how parliamentary government works 
in this country. The sight of all these men in short black 
coats and striped trousers running across Westminster Hall 
astonished them. The Labour Party, aware of what was 
going on and determined to cause what inconvenience they 
could, withdrew from the Chamber of the House and 
demanded a “ count.”” Had there been less than 40 members 
the House would have had to adjourn for the day, and so 
bells rang and the word was passed round that a count was 
being taken, and the 470 Conservatives scampered across 
Westminster Hall back into the Chamber, and, two minutes 
later, to the growing amazement of the American visitors, 
scampered back, this time much out of breath, for the third 
time, to hear the word of the leader. What the leader said, 
nobody knows, for the meeting was private: for the second 
time the Government had their way. But in the end, in the 
spring of this year, the Government, on their own, repealed 
these taxes. The rank and file in 1932 had been told that 
they could not in equity demand the destruction of the 
Socialist land taxes. Such an action would be an affront 
and a humiliation to the Prime Minister, but what was a 
humiliation to Mr. MacDonald in 1932 is, apparently, no 
humiliation in 1934. Not that this matters. What does 
matter is that the leaders of the Conservative Party are, 
apparently, singularly badly informed as to the feelings of 
their followers. Mr. Baldwin has a number of parliamentary 
secretaries ; can none of them inform him when the rank and 
file of his party mean business ? 


As with land taxes, so with India. In the spring of 1932, 
the Commons division on land taxes officially “ meant 
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nothing.” It was only the Die-hards and a few young 
men. So with India and the White Paper; it was “ only Mr. 
, . Churchill” who opposed. Then it was “ onl 
a ae Mr. Churchill and ree old men in the Carlton 
Club.” Then it was ‘‘ only Mr. Churchill, a few old men and a 
few irresponsible young men ”’ in the Commons ; and then it 
was “‘only the Die-hards,”’ wholly forgetful that there are 
more rank-and-file Conservatives outside than inside the 
House of Commons. National Labourites, National Liberals, 
and Conservatives with jobs in the Government, derided and 
scorned the India Defence Committee. The India Defence 
Committee did not mind. It worked. Strange to say, it 
went on working. It grew into the India Defence League. 
It marshalled opposition in Parliament and in the country. 
At the Central Council of the Conservative Party in June, a 
year ago, it was found to have attached 30 per cent. of the 
party in vigorous opposition to the White Paper proposals. 
At the Birmingham Party-Conference last October, the India 
Defence League again raised its head and 32 per cent. of the 
party supported it. In March, 1934, the subject came up 
again, and this time the Government, at last aware that the 
Conservative Party meant business, brought forward a 
motion to suppress further discussion because the Joint 
Select Committee was considering the matter, and the whole 
question was sub judice. This time the India Defence League 
was supported, not by 32, but by 43 percent. Nor is it 
likely to be the last we shall hear of India, since the Com- 
mittee of Privileges have torpedoed the Joint Select Com- 
mittee by admitting that it is not a “ judicial committee.” 
So the matter is not sub judice after all. But whether it be 
land taxes or whether it be India, the notable fact would 
appear to remain that neither the leaders of the Conservative 
Party nor the Conservative Central Office have the vaguest 
notion as to when the rank and file mean business and when 
they do not, nor as to who count and who do not. There is 
much talk of forming a ‘“‘ National Party” and killing the 
Conservative Party—that at least is the object. One hundred 
members have actually been found to support that move. 
It would be interesting to know whether these members took 
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this initiative on their own or whether they asked their 
constituencies what their opinions were in the matter. 


THE public do not realise the extent of the betrayal of British | 


interests in India which would be consummated were the 
; policy of the White Paper adopted. When it 
gaa was first published, Lancashire was staggered 
to find herself treated as if she hardly counted, 
and the livelihood of 300,000 workers and their families 
almost ignored. There was no single word to secure her 
position, and the only bone thrown to her was a proposal 
that India should not discriminate against her. Not, mark 
you, that Britain and India should discriminate in favour of 
each other’s products, but that India should not discriminate 
against Britain. In return for all the majestic work we have 
done for India over 150 years, we quit, asking only that India 
should not deliberately cut our commercial throats! Even 
this niggardly safeguard is watered down in paragraph 124, 
against our countrymen, by permitting India “ to authorise 
the payment of grants, subsidies and bounties on_ local 
manufactures” in competition with British goods. Again, 
under the White paper India can impose a general tariff 
without limit wpon goods of a certain character, when Britain 
may possibly provide the only goods of that description. 
This technically might not be discrimination, but in fact 
might amount to prohibition. It is common knowledge in 
Lancashire that the Lancashire people urged with no uncertain 
voice that there was a British point of view; that they 
proclaimed the fact, hitherto ignored, that the first duty of 
Parliament was to the British people and to British interests ; 
that we had sovereign rights in India; and that Parliament 
could, if it chose, safeguard British export trade and prevent 
any tariff or other fiscal measures harmful to British traders. 
The first evidence offered by Lancashire to the Joint Select 
Committee came right down to realities. It refused to 
assent to the pitiful declaration of impotence and to the 
surrender of all that our fathers have won for us, which 
oozes from every sentence of the White Paper. 
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WE have seen the loss of Southern Ireland, fallen into a 
chaos of her own making directly she was given Home Rule. 
; It is her loss as well as ours that she should 
Goodwill ! 
have so fallen. We have seen the results of 
the incredibly blind and unpatriotic action of successive 
British Governments in relation to South Africa, which 
may be counted as another lost Dominion. These abandon- 
ments of our duty were camouflaged, as the present Indian 
campaign is camouflaged, under the catchwords of “ self- 
determination,” ‘“‘ free and equal partnership,” and the like. 
We have seen what we have seen and we have learned our 
lesson. The British people are not prepared to contemplate 
the annihilation of British interests in India, for we believe 
that to trust to goodwill when there is no evidence of that 
quality is madness. When we remember all that stands to 
Britain on the credit side in India, and that her existence 
to-day depends on British arms, not only will we not consent 
to so one-sided an adjustment of our future relations, but we 
call to Lancashire even at this late hour to rouse herself to 
action and insist on the very proper safeguards which she 
has been deflected from demanding before the Select 
Committee. We can promise Lancashire that she will not 
stand alone, but that great forces will rally to her aid against 
defeatism and for her preservation. Conservative opinion is 
strong behind Lancashire in this affair and the flutterings of 
the Nondescripts will not influence the stalwarts either in 
Parliament or in the constituencies. 


THE affairs of the South African Dominion are evidently not 
considered to be “news” by our papers, for we have to 
wait for the arrival of South African news- 
papers to know what is going on in that” 
country and, even when these come they may 
with a few honourable exceptions be full of Afrikanderisms. 
For knowledge of the debates on the all-important Status 
Bill, for instance, we have to read the official reports of 
the House of Assembly, and how many people in this 
country can be expected to do that? There is one 
very important aspect of the new status in South Africa 


South Africa 
and the Navy 
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and the further attenuating of the ties between Great 
Britain and that country, which has hardly been mentioned 
in England, and yet it concerns us closely. This is the question 
of the Navy. The Status Bill so alters the South African 
constitution that it appears to give that country the power of 
remaining neutral in the event of the British Empire being 
involved in hostilities. What then becomes of our important 
naval station at Simonstown. South Africa has been hitherto 
defended by the British Navy, but why should we defend a 
country that is unconnected with us and how can we hold a 
naval fortress in a neutral country? The member for 
Simonstown, Mr. Blackwell, said in debate on April 9 
that South Africa should take over the maintenance of 
Simonstown. This might deprive the British Navy of 
a very valuable port, as we should then presumably 
only be allowed there on sufferance. This suggestion of 
Mr. Blackwell’s may represent General Hertzog’s views. 
The Dutch have always been willing to allow the British 
Navy to defend them, provided they were not expected 
to be grateful to us and that we reaped no advantage 
from our efforts. 


THERE are still in South Africa men of British descent who 
cling to the British connection and who are intelligent enough 
to know that South Africa will be lost without 
this link with civilization. On April 9 one 
of these (Colonel Stallard) answered Mr. 
Blackwell. Colonel Stallard is an able man and a good 
lawyer; he and a handful of others have fought a rear- 
guard action over the Status Bill inch by inch and they have 
enabled British South Africans to feel that their case has, at 
any rate, not gone by default. On this question of Simons- 
town he put the matter plainly. 


The Empire 
Wants to Know 


“The object of having an indivisible Crown is in order that you 
may present a common front to a common foe in time of crisis. . . . 
You can say, ‘Simonstown can be utilized by Great Britain in time 
of emergency but South Africa itself is going to remain neutral.’ Surely 
that would be an impossible position. It would profoundly alter the 
defensive power of Great Britain and the rest of the Empire if that 
were the position. Surely it is necessary for Great Britain and the 
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Empire to know where they are going to stand—where they stand now 
and where they are going to stand. . . . The Empire wants to know, 
and must know, whether it can or cannot depend upon Simonstown as a 
base in case of war.”’ (Official Report.) [Our italics.] 

Colonel Stallard’s question has not been answered as far 
as we know. British ministers should get this matter cleared 
up and not leave so important a question to be decided after 
war breaks out. But the British Government only appears 
to think about South Africa when it sees the chance of doing 
harm to some Imperial interest. The scaling down of the 
status of the High Commissionership, which was announced 
on June 20, is typical and very dangerous. 


GREAT BRITAIN announced to the United States of America 
on June 14 that she was not prepared to pay the full interest 
. on the money owed to that country for the 

al yg purchase of munitions and food and other 
goods bought for the Allies during the War. 

We should, it is believed, have been willing to make a token 
payment in acknowledgment of the debt, but the recent 
Johnson Act in the States, proclaiming as it does that token 
payers as well as defaulters shall be debarred from borrowing 
money in the American market, made it unnecessary for us 
to make this effort. The whole affair of Reparations and 
International Debts has been grossly mismanaged, and our 
Government cannot be exonerated from having listened to 
wrong advice. From the moment of the Balfour Note, 
when we began loftily exhibiting the high motives which had 
been pumped into us by financiers anxious to “save ’’ Germany 
and to bring about the “financial operations”’ this would 
involve, we have gone from mistake to mistake. We say 
nothing of Lord Reading’s first promise to pay “cash on 
demand,” for that is ancient history. To come down to 
more recent times, it was always obvious that the possibility 
of the payment of the vast sums we contracted to settle by 
the Baldwin negotiations of 1922 rested on what we could 
recover from our debtors. These debtors were the Allies 
we had financed during the War, and the Germans who had 
undertaken to pay us reparations, the real key to the question 
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being Reparations. The Germans, to whose policy in pro- 
moting war, and deliberate destructiveness in waging it, the 
whole of the losses were due, had undertaken certain payments, 
From the moment that our politicians, acting under the 
inspiration of the German garrison of the City of London 
and the pacifists of the League of Nations Union, began to 
whittle down Reparations, they were cutting at the branch 
on the strength of which depended our own power to pay 
what we owed. The extraordinary spectacle was seen at 
conference after conference of British and American “ states- 
men” putting pressure on France to forgo the Reparations 
which alone enabled her to pay us, and us to pay America. 
We were often told that our action was taken “ under 
American pressure.” It was even whispered after the 
Lausanne meeting, in 1932, that America had said she would 
“let us off? our debt if we made France forego Reparations, 


THE avowed efforts of many of our public men, as well as 
those of most of our financiers and of all our pacifists, to 

, ‘‘ put Germany on her feet ’’ succeeded in just 
mci this one thing : Letting Germany off sah 
tions. She had previously, by a fraudulent bankruptcy 
which ruined her own saving classes, got rid of her internal 
debt. After she was formally released from her treaty debts 
at Lausanne in 1932, the way was clear for her to re-arm 
and to repudiate service of the foreign loans that had been 
raised for her in England and America. ‘“‘ This came from 
that,” as the German proverb says. The whole thing reads 
like a description of Cat’s Cradle, the game children play 
with string, only this particular cat’s cradle led straight to 
Herr Hitler and his Prussian over-lords. It has also led to 
Great Britain’s default on her American payment. Default 
is a word that never would have been heard in connection 
with this country had we been blessed with competent 
political and financial leaders. However much the Americans 
have overcharged us, however much they have pressed their 
willing debtor, we cannot deny that we promised to pay and 
have not kept our promise. False policy has led us to this, 
for while we have been indulging in the luxury of allowing 
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Germany to re-arm, we also pursued the gold standard 
fétiche to ruination point, and we still are without a reasonable 
monetary policy. But these follies—and more than follies— 
have been committed by British politicians in the name of 
the British people, and this country bears the responsibility, 
or rather the stigma, as well as the loss, consequent on them. 
If we had had anyone in this or recent Ministries who under- 
stood monetary policy, we should have broken away altogether 
from gold and have let the U.S.A. have all our gold down to 
the last ingot. America could not have complained of such a 
payment, as the terms of our debt stipulate for repayment 
in gold, and if we had given America all the gold in the bank 
she could not have expected more. As it is the U.S.A. can 
say, and say truly, that Great Britain has defaulted. It is a 
miserably uncomfortable position. 


A PACKED and breathless House assembled to consider the 
findings of the Committee of Privileges on June 13. 
Immediately after the Prime Minister had 
moved to agree with the report, Mr. Churchill 
rose, not, as Sir John Simon had hoped, 
to congratulate Sir Samuel Hoare, who had been whitewashed, 
but to analyze the new situation which the findings of 
the Committee have brought about. Mr. Churchill grouped 
his remarks under three heads: Firstly, his justification for 
taking the course which he did ; secondly, the decision of the 
Committee and the consequent action of the Government to 
suppress the evidence ; and, lastly, the constitutional conse- 
quences of the new interpretation, as Mr. Churchill held it 
to be, which the Committee had given to the law of privilege. 
Mr. Churchill began by outlining the magnitude of the issue 
which lay at the root of the dispute. The view of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce was that safeguards should be 
incorporated if a new Constitution were to be given to India 
with responsibility at the Centre and complete tariff autonomy 
leading to the ultimate goal of full Dominion Status, in order 
to ensure that British trading interests in general, and 
Lancashire in particular, should not be arbitrarily or capricious- 
ly ruined at the discretion of an All-India Assembly. On the 


Mr. Churchill 
States His Case 
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one hand was the point of view that, as we had protected 
India in the past both externally and internally, and were 
responsible for her defence in the future, we had a right to 
ask for guarantees that the mutually advantageous trade 
between Great Britain and India should not be wantonly 
destroyed. On the other hand, the Secretary of State for 
India and those who thought with him did not admit of the 
possibility of safeguards: that the so-called Fiscal Autonomy 
Convention must operate with added force under responsible 
government, and that our only hope lay in goodwill and trade 
negotiations. Mr. Churchill held that this controversy lay 
at the root of the whole discussion, and that the Report, in fact, 
turned upon that issue. This was the issue which the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce wished to raise in their 
evidence before the Joint Select Committee, and this was 
the issue, said Mr. Churchill, which Sir Samuel Hoare wished 
to deter them from raising. 


INTERRUPTION was not infrequent as Mr. Churchill spoke, but 
at no time did he lose the ear of the House. ‘‘ What,” he 
asked, “‘ was the task of the Committee of 
The Task of Privileges?” There were three questions 
the Committee ' , ‘ ; 
of Privileges Which the Committee had to decide. First, 
did Sir Samuel Hoare and Lord Derby 
endeavour to procure an alteration in the evidence; 
did they succeed; and, thirdly, in either event, was 
this a breach of privilege? The first, he held, was a 
question of pure fact; the last, of pure opinion; and the 
intermediate question, one in which fact and opinion both 
played their part. Mr. Churchill claimed that there was no 
disagreement as to the facts he had brought forward. The 
Committee had made no attempt to dispute the charge that 
these two statesmen endeavoured to deter the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce from tendering their evidence in its 
original form. The alterations for which they pressed 
involved great principles and were not small matters, and Mr. 
Churchill declared himself in complete agreement with the 
Committee in regard to their confirmation of these facts 
which he had brought forward in his speech. If the only 
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question at issue had turned upon the point “hath en- 
deavoured ”’ to deter, Mr. Churchill would have been content 
with the Committee’s report, since about this there was no 
dispute. But the controversy went further. The issue 
raised was one of advice, influence, and pressure. Where did 
advice end and pressure begin? It was, he thought, when 
we entered this region of what might be called ‘ peaceful 
persuasion ’’ that further details were required. It was 
impossible to judge of the quality of the influence except in 
relation to the particular facts of the case. It was impossible 
for the House to judge the merits from the Report, since the 
evidence was withheld. But if the evidence was to be 
suppressed as a whole, it became the more important that 
the narrative of the report should be correct, and that where 
documents are quoted they should be quoted faithfully. 
Mr. Churchill then proceeded to show how and why the 
documents had not been quoted faithfully, and claimed that 
in a letter from Sir Samuel Hoare to Mr. Bond, the President 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, the last sentence 
had been omitted. Asking the Prime Minister’s permission 
to quote this sentence, Mr. Churchill committed the only error 
of his speech. The Prime Minister refused. Mr. Churchill 
expostulated. Sir William Davison asked a point of order. 
The Speaker intervened, and the Attorney-General made a 
short speech. The result was that the entire House expected 
to hear a phrase or sentence of sensational character. 


Wuen Mr. Churchill read the suppressed sentence in this 
particular letter the House, in the first gasp of astonishment 
and amid the laughter that resulted, failed for a 
moment to comprehend the implications arising 
therefrom. This was the sentence :— 

“Of course the whole matter so far as the Constitution is con- 
cerned is now in the hands of the Joint Select Committee, and 
pending their conclusions it would not, I think, be appropriate or 
useful that I should go into it any further.” 

Mr. Churchill’s point was that the Committee had been 
sitting for two months and the expression, “ not appropriate,” 
which Sir Samuel Hoare applied to his own action, reflected 
not only on what he had done in the past, but did so even 


Not Appropriate 
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more on what he was about to do in the future. Since, Mr, 
Churchill claimed, the House was talking of things alleged to 
be inappropriate, and when that word figured in the mouth 
of the Secretary of State himself, it was surprising that such a 
word found no reflection in the ultimate report of the 
Committee. Mr. Churchill then passed to a letter written 
by Sir Samuel Hoare to Lord Derby, seeking to enlist the 
latter’s help as mediator. The Committee of Privileges says 
that the Secretary of State asked Lord Derby to use his 
influence. Mr. Churchill wished to know why it was 
appropriate for Sir Samuel Hoare to ask Lord Derby, a fellow- 
member of the Joint Select Committee, to use his great influence 
with the Manchester Chamber of Commerce when at the same 
time he himself knew that it was inappropriate for him to 
do it any further. The account of this letter in the findings 
of the Joint Select Committee were, he alleged, most unsatis- 
factory. Part of it was contained in one part of the document 
and part of it in another. After all it was the letter in 
which the Secretary of State urged Lord Derby to do what 
he himself did not feel that he ought to continue to do, and 
in the most categorical manner it put the great alterations 
which he wished to have induced in the Manchester evidence. 


THE Committee of Privileges had found that the Joint Select 
Committee was not a judicial body, and on that account it is 

mainly outside the Sessional Order. If, con- 
ae the tinued Mr. Churchill, it had been so obvious 

that the Committee was not a judicial body 
and that the Sessional Order did not apply, why did 
the Committee of Privileges take two months considering 
the matter, when it could have been settled in two 
days? There could be only one explanation, and that was 
that the Committee of Privileges must have shrunk from 
doing anything which seemed to lower the status of the Joint 
Select Committee by describing them as follows : 

“The Joint Committee are not in the ordinary sense a judicial 
body .... The members were chosen by Parliament in the full 
light of the knowledge that many of them had already formed opinions 
as to the proposals contained in the White Paper. The ordinary 
rules which apply to tribunals engaged in administering justice . . . 
cannot be applied to the Joint Committee.” 
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It is not to be wondered that the Committee of Privileges 


, sought to explore every other avenue before they broke their 


way out of their difficulty by torpedoing the prestige of the 
Joint Select Committee or, as Mr. Churchill put it, “‘ broke 
their way out through this emergency exit.’’ It is interesting 
to recall that in March, fifteen months ago, when the Joint 
Select Committee was set up, opposition appeared in Parlia- 
ment on the grounds that the Joint Select Committee was 
not a judicial body, but a packed committee—in fact a 
committee many members of which “had already formed 
opinions as to the proposals contained in the White Paper.” 
The Government refused to alter the personnel of the 
Committee, and members who had objected to the fact 
that it was a packed body were hotly denounced. The 
Committee, it was stated, was semi-judicial. That, appar- 
ently, means judicial when it suits the Government and not 
judicial when it does not so suit. A division took place when 
this Committee was set up, and 118 members voted against 
the Government. Now the Committee of Privileges, con- 
sisting of men of all three parties and members of the Cabinet, 
have declared the Joint Select Committee to be a body whose 
opinions were already formed as regards the merits of the 
White Paper, have in fact declared the Joint Select Com- 
mittee the very thing that fifteen months ago they said it 
was not! Thus the Committee is revealed in its true colours. 
Lord Lloyd and Mr. Churchill were much criticized because 
they refused to serve on the Committee. The findings of the 
Committee of Privileges has now vindicated their action. Sir 
Samuel Hoare and Lord Derby may not have committed a 
breach of privilege, but the prestige of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee has gone. Useless for the Government now to say, 
“Do not prejudge the issue, wait till the Joint Select 
Committee reports.” 


A MEETING took place at Venice on June 14 and 15 with all 
the pomp and circumstance that dictators, those parvenus 
to Imperial splendours, demand. Signor Mus- 
oe akers ‘S0lini evidently wished to impress the German 
Chancellor alike with his power and _ his 
friendliness. The Italian Press was therefore turned on to pay 
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compliments to the Fuhrer on his first journey outside his 
newly won kingdom, while the regimented Italian crowds 
were directed to cheer the visitor only in moderation, reserving 
their ecstasies for their own lord. We do not know what 
the etiquette of such meetings as these may be ; those of kings 
and presidents is prescribed by long usage. What is new is 
not only the new status of the dictators but also the 
mass manipulation of crowds. Meeting as the Italian ruler of 
Italy and the Austrian ruler of Germany did in that part of 
Italy which was once under Austrian rule, Signor Mussolini 
staged the most tremendously enthusiastic reception—for 
himself. That of his guest was said to be cool in comparison. 
It will have interested Herr Hitler, who knows how these 
things are done in Germany, to see the master manipulator 
of Italians at work. The two men cannot be compared. 
Signor Mussolini has done a great deal for his people. Herr 
Hitler has, as yet, only earned for his, world suspicion. The two 
dictators had several talks, one of which lasted 2} hours. They 
were alone and they have not published any communiqué of 
importance, thus leaving the Press of their countries to 
put what interpretation the Governments wish on their con- 
versations. It is certain that the question of Austria was 
discussed. Signor Mussolini will not agree to Austria being 
swallowed by Germany. Herr Hitler, whose dearest hope 
it is to make Vienna the capital of the Third Reich, cannot 
give it up. But he has had to do what he could to appease 
the immediate anxiety of Signor Mussolini on this point. The 
Italian and German Press both claim ‘“ triumphs ”’ for their 
respective leaders. 


PEOPLE all over the world asked each other whether any 
pact had resulted from the Venice meeting. It is unlikely. 
: Italy’s finances are in a poor way. Her 
2: internal debt has risen to 102 milliards of lire. 
The volume of her trade—internal and ex- 

ternal—has shrunk. The devaluation of the dollar and the 
peso has greatly reduced the value of the large sums yearly 
sent home by Italian emigrants. Considering all this, does 
it seem likely that Italy will want Germany, with her financial 
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troubles, as an intimate associate ? Italy is an authoritarian 


‘ State—one, that is, in which government takes a great part 


in assisting commerce. Can she afford to help Germany ? 
Italian newspapers such as the Giornale d’Italia and the 
Il Sole, of Milan, do not hesitate to attack the economic 
policy of the Reich, stating in so many words that Italy will 
be compelled to purchase, elsewhere than in Germany, the 
coal, coke, and chemical manures she requires, and that she 
would, if required, do without German machines, haberdashery, 
and other goods manufactured in Germany. Friendly 
gestures and solemn toasts do not obliterate the fact that the 
tension between the two authoritarian countries is real and 
serious. We do not mean to deny the first-rate importance of 
political and psychological facts. It is none the less true that 
economic and material facts exercise a considerable influence 
on political orientation. The more a State tends to dedicate 
itself to solve trade problems, the more the economic factor 
influences policy. Italy is wrestling with a redoubtable 
economic problem, and she cannot afford to weaken her own 
international economic position in order to link herself closely 
with isolated Hitlerian Germany. And it is not only a 
question of France. England also is to be considered. The 
British recovery has made a great impression everywhere 
abroad. She is bound to exert an attraction on Italy; 
and the “‘come back” of France may play a decisive 
part in German-Italian relations, and will prove in the 
end to have an infinitely greater and more durable weight 
than the ephemeral enthusiasm of Venice. Hitler, on 
going to Venice, counted on finding a saviour. We shall be 
very much surprised if his hopes prove to have been fulfilled. 


THE reactions of the two dictators after their Venice meeting 
were interesting to note. Signor Mussolini made a speech in 
After Venice which he said that his conception of peace 
was ‘‘a virile peace which dropped the weak- 
lings and accompanied the strong,’ which may mean any- 
thing or nothing, as the reader chooses. Herr Hitler went 
back to his own country, flying over Austria, and he is, no 
doubt, responsible for what little the German press has said 
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about the meeting. There is an impression in this country and 


| 


in France that he did not get all he hoped for. In any case, ‘ 


he had not called off his Nazi gunmen in Austria by June 21, 
when the outrages were still continuing. A speech by Herr 
von Papen, the Vice-Chancellor, at the University of Marburg, 
caused a stir in Germany, and was suppressed in that country. 
Herr von Papen was all for the Nazis when they were on the 
crest of the wave. Now he is rather more critical, and this 
fact is significant, owing to his reputation for being a good 
guesser. He was said to be largely responsible for General 
von Hindenburg’s decision to summon Herr Hitler to the 
Chancellorship, and his attitude may be taken as an indica- 
tion of a move towards more confessed Prussianization of the 
Reich. His speech, as reported in our newspapers, was very 
mildly critical. The passages on religion are barely remon- 
strances—they are only gentle reminders that a more Christian 
attitude might pay Germany better. One can understand 
that such a speech should not be broadcast out of Germany, 
but hardly the attitude which suppresses it at home. 


HERR VON PAPEN made no attempt to combat the Wotanism 
of the modern German religious movement ; he appeared to 

be wholly concerned with the effect of this on 
, Luropean opinion : 

The question whether the new Reich of the Germans 
was to be Christian or to lose itself in pseudo-religious materialism 
was now being fought out. “‘ The Germans ought not to cut themselves 
adrift from the ranks of the Christian nations. Otherwise it will be 
impossible for them to work themselves into the European area and the 
mighty idea of the Reich will be endangered.” 

This is interesting as showing that religion, in his view, has 
only a State, and not a spiritual importance. The usual 
boasting follows : 


In the State of the genuine national community the mind must 
not be simply dismissed with the watchword “ intellectualism.” 
Humanity, freedom, and equality before the law were not liberal but 
Germanic-Christian conceptions. 

We call attention to this last passage, which is characteristic. 
At the end of his speech Herr von Papen appealed for greater 
leniency towards critics : 


Herr von 
Papen’s Speec 
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The people knew that heavy sacrifices were expected of them. 
They would put up with them and follow the Fiihrer with unshakable 
loyalty, if only every word of criticism were not interpreted immediately 
as malice and if despairing patriots were not branded as enemies of the 
State. (Zimes Report.) [Our italics.] 
This mild utterance caused, we are told, ‘“‘ consternation.” 
It has been suppressed, but the man who made it is in touch 
with President ;von Hindenburg, and is a good judge of 
immediate issues, although he has the usual Prussian lack of 
vision for distant horizons. It may be the beginning of a 
move to show the world who are the real governors of 
Germany, or it may be a put-up job concerted between 
Herr Hitler and Herr von Papen to spoof the British. 


HERR VON RIBBENTROP, the German delegate, who has been 
negotiating at Geneva about the Saar, went to Paris on 

June 15 for an interview with Monsieur Bar- 

thou, the French Foreign Minister. It was a 
brief talk, no doubt embarked upon with a view to probing 
for weakness in the French armour. Germany has not been 
able to command any visible successes in the field of foreign 
affairs since Monsieur Doumergue’s government took office. 
The delusionist period having passed—in France, at any rate 
—the German bluff has been called, and, although the press 
of that country is not allowed to report news that may be 
disagreeable to Herr Hitler, or to comment even on such news 
as is allowed publicity, the German public is said not to be so 
Nazi as it was. The period of concentration camp brutality 
having waned, the Socialists and the intellectual Jews having 
been chased out and their money stolen, the Nazis are looking 
round for more fields to conquer. Signor Mussolini does not 
encourage them to the foreign adventure of absorbing Austria. 
The seizure of the Saar territory is evidently not as easy as 
it seemed, hence Herr von Ribbentrop’s visit to Paris, on 
which occasion he, no doubt, raised the question of German 
re-armament, and the question of the Saar. With regard to 
the first of these questions, he will have been told that the 
French note of April 17 lays down the policy of the Govern- 
ment. Neither English nor Italian pressure have moved the 
French from the position taken up then. For the Saar, the 
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German delegate will have heard that the Treaty of Peace 
provided the necessary rules for the plebiscite, and that the 
League of Nations is responsible for safeguarding the freedom 
of choice of the people of that region. Further, if Germany 
expects to be bribed back to Geneva by France, she will be 
disappointed. If she cares to return she is free to do so, but 
on her return she must expect to be asked to explain her 
re-armament as it is a breach of the Treaty. 


THE Government has delayed in taking action for the help 
of our merchant shipping. The condition of this trade is 
bad, partly no doubt because of world con. 
ditions, but far more because of the subsidies 
granted to their own merchant ships by foreign 
governments, coupled with foreign discrimination against 
British shipping in many parts of the world. In a letter to 
The Times, on June 16, Mr. E. H. Watts points out the very 
serious condition of our shipping industry. 

* Over £400,000,000 is invested in the industry. Some companies 
are bankrupt . . . most are on the verge of ruin . . . ships are getting 
older . . . and there is no money for replacement. There are 50,000 
officers and men on shore. . . .” 

Shipping is the link of Empire and as important to our national 
safety as the fighting services. To-day there is a thin line of Red 
Ensigns, getting ever more attenuated, which stands between us and 
that oblivion into which the great maritime empires of the past have 
sunk. 

Mr. Watts goes on to recall the lessons of the war when, even 
with the larger cargo fleets of those days, we had to enlist 
neutral shipping. 


British 
Shipping 


Some people ascribe our erstwhile maritime supremacy to the 
doctrine of ‘‘ Freedom of the Seas,” the direct corollary to free trade. 
Let us set aside political dogmas, and face facts. At the time of the 
Repeal of the Navigation Acts we were the strongest maritime power. 
By 1860 America claimed, justifiably, that we were no longer Mistress 
of the Seas. By 1895 we owned half the world’s tonnage, and in 1934 
we are back to 28 per cent. Old voyage accounts show conclusively 
that shipping achieved its greatest prosperity during periods of wars 
and international dislocations of trade. They show, too, that when 
the wars were over the combatants found their mercantile marines 
weakened and a heavy load of debt round their necks, while the neutrals 
reaped the benefit of high freights, without any financial liability. 
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Mr. Watts points out that there is “‘ hardly a coastline or 


the / colonial trade in the world worth having where we enjoy a 
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quid pro quo for throwing open the ports of 
the Empire to all comers.” In these days 
governments must deal with governments, and ours has been 
asked for help. There is one action that could be taken at 
once. The Government should, without further havering, close 
British ports and, as far as they have control, colonial ports, 
to the ships of those nations who discriminate against our 
ships. We live by our ships, and we cannot afford to lose 
them. If this is not enough Ministers must make up their 
minds to counter subsidy with subsidy. Mr. Watt mentions 
the sum of 3 to 4 million to be granted annually “ in replace- 
ment of the industry’s reserves.” He ends his letter by 
saying that ‘‘only a subsidy, pending a wider protective 
policy, can save the industry from absolute collapse.” 


The Remedy 


Ir is very difficult for us to follow the details of what is going 
on in the United States. The American newspapers are full 
of the thunder of opposing groups, boards, 
trusts. To take an example, the Darrow 
Board on the N.R.A. reported at the end of 
May, and this report filled the newspapers with sound and 
fury. This board had been asked to examine eight industrial 
codes. It found that these practised as monopolies, with the 
exception of one that had never functioned, and it recom- 
mended the dismissal of certain high officials. The N.R.A. 
counter-reported that “‘ nearly all the facts unearthed by the 
Darrow Board were incorrect.” It is impossible for foreigners 
to judge such issues. According to Affairs, the most sig- 
nificant paragraphs in this interchange of amenities were the 
following, by Mr. Darrow :— 

““ The choice is between monopoly sustained by government, which is 
clearly, the! trend in the National Recovery Administration, and a 
planned economy, which demands socialised ownership and control, 
since only by collective ownership can the inevitable conflict of separately 
owned units for the market be eliminated in favour of planned pro- 
duction. There is no hope for the small business man or for complete 
recovery in America in enforced restriction upon production for the 
purpose of maintaining higher prices. The hope for the American 
people, including the small business man, not to be overwhelmed by 
their own abundance, lies in the planned use of America’s resources 


In the United 
States 
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following socialisation. To give the sanction of government to sustain __ wit 

profits is not a planned economy, but a regimented organisation for 

exploitation.” 

To which Mr. Johnson retorted :— ON 
“Stripped of shadowy verbiage, this means that the choice of the | Bro 

American people is between Fascism and Communism, neither of which 

can be espoused by any one who believes in our democratic institutions | The 

of self-government ; nor can any public official who has taken an oath | Col 

to defend the Constitution of the United States adopt or officially 


wor 


advocate such a programme. The supplementary report demonstrates | Ma 
completely the propriety of my recommendation that the Review | sto 
Board should be abolished.” pol 
It is interesting to see that Socialists and Fascists are beginning | wa 
to take shape even in the United States, for so long the home | g¢¢ 
of almost savage individualism. ‘“ The legislative situation,” | 43 


said Affairs on May 25, “ continued to be in something of a | 4p; 
snarl...” after these exchanges of view. 


Wuart interests us most is the result of all the complicated | Br 
interferences with trade in the U.S.A. The N.R.A., which | 9” 

wants to make the best possible showing for { ° 
Some Results of 


the New Deal tS Own performances, issued a report early in of 
June, which said :— TI 

“Reports for 1933 show that 57 companies producing steel ingots th 

(the large integrated companies) increased pay rolls $100,000,000; pi 
increased income only $44,000,000 ; and showed a net loss of nearly TI 
$65,000,000 ; while 133 smaller, non-integrated companies increased o 

pay rolls $8,000,000 ; increased income $10,000,000 ; and showed a net ; 
profit of over $5,000,000. The larger companies in the aggregate lost di 
three-fourths of one per cent. on their reported investment, and the te 


smaller companies earned over one and three-fourths per cent. on their pl 
investment.” 


al 
The above figures are significant and are worthy of study. T 
The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Morganthau, who is } y 


one of the most active members of the Roosevelt Adminis- | }, 
tration, has been put in charge of a new effort to suppress the 
illicit liquor traffic. One of the curious factors in America 5 
is that the bootlegger is still very powerful, having survived | * 
the repeal of Prohibition owing to the high price of genuine 
liquor. ‘‘ Moonshine disguised with fancy labels” is still 
being sold in the States. A caustic commentator observes 
that Mr. Morganthau “is just as determined about it as were 
former officials during the Prohibition era when confronted | ° 
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stain with the same problem.” All officials in the U.S.A. do their 
n for work under an avalanche of critical jokes of this kind. 


On June 15, the Polish Minister of the Interior, Colonel 
f th | Bronislaw Pieracki, was murdered in the street in Warsaw. 
rhich It is believed that the crime was political, 
mm | die 5 < although there is no certainty of this. After 
‘ally the assassination the criminal, who is a young 
rates | man, walked quietly across the street, where a Japanese 
view | stopped him. He knocked the Japanese down, then shot a 
: policeman, but not fatally. The street in which the crime 
ung | was committed is a cul-de-sac, and the criminal made his 
_ escape through a building containing residential flats. He is 
n,” { still at large. In the two days following the crime, more 
fa | than 100 people were arrested, and the town of Warsaw is 
seriously upset at the easy escape of the assassin. Colonel 
ted | Bronislaw Pieracki was very much respected as a fearless 
jich | and honourable man, and immense demonstrations were held 
for { on Sunday, June 17, in his honour. The Nazis are accused 
of this crime, but it has not been brought home to them. 
The gunman who killed him is believed to have committed 
the murder in order to create the disorder that follows sus- 
00; | picion among people whose position is one of great difficulty. 
atly | There are three million Jews in Poland, and these have gone 
under ground for fear of the pogrom that is apt to follow 
disturbances. Colonel Pieracki protected them, as he pro- 
the | tected other Poles, from Nazi violence. He recently sup- 
heir | pressed a Nazi newspaper, fearing civil war for his country, 
and it is thought that his murder may be owing to this action. 
The Government have taken strong measures against the 
Nazis ; it is difficult to see what else they could have done, 
but the position in Poland is one of considerable danger. 
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ica | Stk OswaLp Mos ey held a meeting at Olympia on June 7, 
ved | at which there was some disorder, and since which there has 
ine been some hard swearing. Socialists and Com- 
til] | Free sg munists and those who dislike Sir Oswald 
ves iceennations Mosley allege that his supporters displayed great 
ere violence in dealing with interruptions. The Fas- 


ted | cists deny this. Non-Fascists who were there say rather that 
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the interrupters got what they asked for. The contradictions 
have been direct, and people are freely, and in public, accusing 
each other of lying. We commend to our readers two letters 
in this issue for an unbiassed account. Perhaps one of the 
best guides to what occurred may be found in T'he Times report 
of the proceedings. T'he Times is anti-Mosley and anti-Fascist. 
“The meeting began 40 minutes late because demonstrations out- 
side obstructed . . . some of the people on their way in. It pro- 
ceeded easily for the first ten minutes before the Socialists made their 
first move. Another five minutes passed before the next clash occurred. 
After that strife broke out in different parts of the hall at about three. 
minute intervals. 
“The campaign of interruption had been well planned so that it 
should affect every part of the meeting in the course of the evening. 
It was countered with similar thoroughness and with a uniformity of 
treatment which suggested a prescribed technique of violence. Stewards 
at once made for the offenders. If they resisted ejection the incident 
at once became an affair of fisticuffs, and, if the victim remained standing 
at the end of his resistance he was seized ju-jitsu fashion and dragged 
out. Quite a number were borne out limp bodies after the frays.”’ 


This “‘ putting out” of the interrupters has caused a 
storm of fury to arise among a number of persons who appear 
to think that only Socialist and Communist speakers should 
be uninterrupted. The Times further said.:— 

“The most difficult of all the disturbers to deal with were some 
who had climbed up the roof girders, passed between the fabric lining 
and the glass roof, and established themselves in the catwalk which 
runs the length of the roof. From this eyrie they hurled their insults 
and such other light objects as they were carrying. A posse of stewards 
eventually followed them into the roof, and with the aid of searchlights 
from the steps of the tribune located and ejected them. 

“The trouble continued to the end of the meeting, and many 
stewards went home with bandaged knuckles and bruised shins. To 
a large part of the audience the element of excitement was a welcome 
variation. The speech was suspended at every display of force. When 
it resumed it improved the occasion with a brief homily on the need 
of Fascist methods to preserve free speech, and on the British people 
having become accustomed to ‘ red violence ’ over a period of years.” 


THE above account may be taken as unsympathetic to Sir 
Oswald Mosley, but accurate. Since the meeting was held, 
.__ & flood of letters has flowed into the columns 

The Re-Action ‘ 
of the newspapers; many of these are written 
by sympathisers with the interrupters, and display a white 
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heat of fury. These letters have accused the Fascist stewards 
of savage violence, of wounding, of knuckle-dusting. If 
these stories are true, and assaults were committed of this 
nature, the victims have their remedy in law. At the time 
of writing, all that has occurred at the police courts is the 
summoning of certain individuals for assaulting and obstruct- 
ing the police outside the meeting, while ten persons went 
to neighbouring hospitals to be treated for injuries alleged 
to have been sustained during the meeting, and it is not 
known whether these were Fascists or not. The Home 
Secretary pointed out on June 11 that the law “ does not 
allow undue violence to be used, and as the question whether 
unnecessary force was used may come before the courts,” 
he could not comment on the matter. He was able, however, 
to describe the crowd outside Olympia as disorderly, and he 
stated that a large force of police had been required to control 
the counter demonstration of Communists which had gathered 
there and remained there during the meeting. The interest 
of this whole affair arises from the fury of the Socialists, and 
even the Liberals, at the bare idea that organised interruptors 
should be ejected. If any of our readers doubt this, let him 
“draw” any Liberal friend about the Blackshirts. One 
wag cheered up the correspondence by writing to suggest 
that Doctor Sheppard should use his “ peace army” to stand 
between the Fascists and Communists. We commend this 
idea to our pacifists. 


READERS of The National Review have had a long education 
in European affairs. This began in 1893, when Mr. Maxse 
first became owner and editor of the Review. 
As our readers know, study of the direction of 
the policies of foreign countries, with their likely 
repercussions on Great Britain, have, with the constant 
insistence on the need for strengthening of Imperial ties, 
formed the monthly theme of these Episodes for forty years. 
It is therefore with great pleasure that we welcome a new 
society, which undertakes to disseminate information— 
unbiassed and uncommented on—about Germany. The 
“Friends of Europe” provide accurate news from German 


“Friends of 
Europe” 
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sources in relation to the foreign and military policy of the 
German Government. A monthly survey of publications is 
issued, and many pamphlets are printed on the German re. 
armament, the military preparedness of German industry, 
Germany’s national religion, and other kindred subjects. 
We commend this society to the notice of our readers. Their 
address is 122, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster. There is no 
greater evidence of the awakening of the country to the 
dangers run by disarmed Britain in the face of re-armed 
Germany than the existence of the ‘‘ Friends of Europe,” who 
appear to consist of people of all parties, and of no party at 
all, who are willing to enlighten our country, and who are 
endeavouring to wake up our Government. 


“ The dominating idea behind (the work of the “‘ Friends of Europe ”) 
. is that of preventing war. ...In our pamphlets on the re- 
armament of Germany and the military preparedness of German 
industry are detailed statements which show the real position. . . .” 


This statement to the Observer was made by the secretary, 
Mr. Rennie Smith, and The National Review wishes him 
success in his endeavours. 


THE Germans, not content with disclaiming responsibility 
for the Great War of 1914, wish now to free themselves from 
the blame of having precipitated the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870. They quote with gusto 
the admission made by M. Albert Thomas in 
his article on Napoleon III, published in the eleventh edition 
of the Encycloprdia Britannica (1911): “ Since 1866 France 
was calling for revenge. He [Napoleon IIT] felt that he could 
rally the people to him only by procuring them the satisfaction 
of their national pride. Hence the mishaps and imprudences 
of which Bismarck made such an insulting use.” The 
view that Napoleon was the aggressor and Bismarck the 
inoffensive defender of a menaced Germany will not stand 
the test of serious investigation. Bismarck himself in his 
Reminiscences boasts of the way in which he lured France 
on to war. He admits that this very year 1866 he came to 
the conclusion that “a war with France would in the logic 
of history succeed a war with Austria.” The revelations of 
Benedetti, French Ambassador at Berlin, show how, with 
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diabolical skill, Bismarck achieved his “‘ will to war.”’ Finally, 
the Memoirs of the King of Roumania, brother to Prince 
Leopold, claimant to the throne of Spain, reveal the way in 
which this famous “‘ Hohenzollern candidature ” was fostered 
and promoted by Bismarck, through the Prussian agent 
Werthern, for the express purpose of rousing in the French 
nation that dread of encirclement which made it ready to 
fight for its existence and its honour. That Napoleon III 
and his empress were in a militant mood no one attempts to 
deny. Nevertheless, it is safe to say that but for the aggra- 
vations and incitements of Bismarck, and the incidents that 
arose therefrom, there would have been no Franco-Prussian 
War. Do the Germans also contemplate the repudiation of all 
responsibility for their war with Denmark in 1864, and for 
their war with Austria in 1866? If so, what is the significance 
of the Siegessdule ? 


Lonpon had, during the last week in May and the first 
week in June, an artistic treat such as this generation has 
not previously seen. Monsieur Albert-Lambert 
and Mlle. Vera Koréne came over from the 
Theatre Francais to play certain great French 
classics and one modern play. The classics were Ruy Blas, 
(Edipe Roi, Le Cid, and Le Misanthrope, the modern piece 
l’Insoumise. The whole weight of these performances rested 
on the shoulders of Monsieur Albert-Lambert. He sustained 
the four title roles in the classics, all of them very exacting 
parts and calling for the highest art and the most sustained 
and vigorous effort. In the Misanthrope he was superlative, 
there is no other word, nor, in the mind of the writer, 
can he be compared with any other Oreste of our days. 
Mademoiselle Delvair made a good Jocaste in @dipe Roi, 
but who before Mademoiselle Korene can ever have acted 
Chimene ? The writer has seen the Chimene of olden times, 
Mlle. Dudlay—she was a great actress, but she is now surpassed. 


The Comédie 


Francaise 


On Sunday, June 3, there passed quietly away from this 
scene a man of great personality, Frederick Scott Oliver. 
Fred. Oliver He had been ill for years, and latterly so 

‘ enfeebled by suffering that life became hard to 
bear, and only one of his philosophic, humorous, and unselfish 
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nature could have lived through the ill-health that he endured 
without making any moan about so hard a lot. A political 
writer of note, the author of two or three historical books of 
the first rank, the study of mankind in relation to Govern- 
ment formed his chief intellectual interest. But he was not 
only a writer, he was a very capable business man, having for 
years been the centre and guiding spirit of Debenham and 
Freebody, whose wealth he built. He spent part of the large 
fortune that he made in the purchase of a beautiful Border 
estate, near Carter Fell, the country from which his family 
derived. ‘‘ Fred.” Oliver was unlike anyone else. Thought- 
ful, quick, unexpected, he always gave conversation a turn 
which put any subject he was discussing in a fresh light. His 
letters were an enchantment—airy, critical, fanciful, and full 
of penetrating thought. The very sight of the envelope 
that contained them was refreshing. He was the best of 
friends, the wisest of guides. Having been at Cambridge 
with Mr. Maxse he became his lifelong friend, and a friend 
of this Review, with whose main policies he agreed. He 
would sometimes—-to help the present editor—go right 
through a number, praising, criticising, suggesting new lines, 
always with the surest touch and most vivid insight. The 
loss in one year of two such friends of The National Review 
as Jack Sandars and Fred. Oliver is heavy. Youth is on our 
side, we know, we have evidence of this all round, but we 
pause to salute the old friends who have gone before us into 
the silent land before we resume the work for the objects for 
which they deeply cared. 


As we go to press the announcement is made that Mr. 
MacDonald is to take three months’ holiday on account 
of eye trouble. As many of the Prime 


i. a Minister’s colleagues also obviously suffer 
Eyesight * from lack of vision, may we suggest that 


they join him in a prolonged, and if possible, 
permanent relief from public work. 
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THE TRUE INTEREST OF GERMANISM IN 
THE SAAR 


[The following article is from a German source.] 


VicE-CHANCELLOR VON PaPEN in all his speeches on the Saar 
question tells us that “‘ the population of the Saar is funda- 
mentally German.” No one has ever disputed this, but it is 
precisely the true German character of this population that 
predisposes it more and more, in spite of all Hitlerian threats, 
to pronounce in a secret ballot against rejoining the Germany 
of to-day. The people of the Saar begin to see clearly that 
the essential values of Germanism, values which formerly 
bound the most German of Germans to western civilisation, 
and made Germany the spiritual centre of the European 
federation, are being increasingly obliterated by the ferocious 
Prussianism of the Third Reich. It is also evident that 
insomuch as Germany resists, as Austria is resisting, the 
attraction of the heavy weight of centralised and militarised 
Germany, so she is fulfilling the great mission in favour of true 
Germanism, which is defending itself at all costs against the 
Nazi infection, with its primitive barbarianism, its worship of 
Wotan and a foreign policy that is designed to lead the German 
people to total isolation, and thus to complete and definite 
economic collapse. It is in this sense that a Saar vote against 
joining the Third Reich would be a patriotic act, designed to 
save the cause of Germanism from the centralisation and 
militarisation which will destroy Germany by making her the 
world’s enemy. 

The German philosopher P. de Lagarde said, in Deutsche 
Schriften : ‘‘ Bismarckism is the mortal illness of the German.” 
What does this mean? It means that Bismarck’s policy was 
not only in striking contradiction to the spirit of all previous 
German history and to the tradition that made Germany the 
secular pivot of Europe, but that it was also contrary to all the 
vital conditions of German economics, these economics being 
based above all on mass exportation, which rendered Ger- 
many, more than all other European countries, dependent 
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upon world markets and on an assured system of world peace, 
A few years before his death Bismarck inaugurated the new 
port of Hambourg. When the old man had before his eyes 
this great port, whence came and went the ships of all countries 
to exchange their products, he was profoundly stirred, and he 
said over and over again, “ Here is a totally new world.” He 
surely then began to guess that he had not prepared his 
people morally or politically to hold such a position in a 
world so completely changed. He must rather have thought 
that he had led Germany backwards towards more primitive 
thoughts and policy. 

Talleyrand said that a real statesman must have the future 
in his mind. Bismarck had no future in his mind; on the 
contrary, he imposed on a civilised and advanced Germany 
all the roughness and harshness of Prussia, that portion of 
Germany that was colonised, civilised and baptised far later 
than the rest of the country. That is why Bjornsen truly said 
of Bismarck : “ He was a skilful chess player who won all his 
matches, but who lost the future.”’ 

To-day the great port of Hambourg is called ‘‘ The Ship’s 
Cemetery.” This death of Germany’s exterior trade is the 
last and most logical result of the policy that let loose the 
world war, destroyed the balance of world markets, and which, 
after the return to power of nationalism has succeeded in 
separating from world markets a people which has lived on 
them for 60 years, a people whose whole intellectual and 
industrial training aimed at high production for sale to all 
nations. 

Besides these long-sighted patriotic considerations which 
aim at no less than the salvation of the true Germanic in- 
heritance, closely allied with western civilisation, the people 
of the Saar must realise to what degree a vote in favour of 
joining Hitlerised Germany would be against the interests of 
their province, which is an exporting country. The Saar 
would commit suicide if she fell, in consequence of a vote 
extorted by Nazi terrorism, into the economic chaos of the 
Third Reich. No one should be misled by the lying figures of 
German propaganda. This propaganda tells us that 265 
millions of marks have been economised, thanks to the forced 
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work which has diminished the cost of keeping the non- 
workers, but this amount has been used to pay for the expenses 
of obligatory work, plus the 8.A. Hitler organisation ! German 
propaganda also seeks to prove that a great increase has been 
made in industrial production, accompanied by a correspond- 
ing diminution of workless. The figures given are correct, 
but this increase of production is confined to the armament indus- 
tries, and the auxiliaries of those industries, and all this pro- 
duction does not benefit national commerce. The goods 
remain in the factories, they do not reach any clients. The 
products are delivered to the State, a luxury which a people 
with a large productive reserve could afford, but which in the 
present German situation can only paralyse economics. 

The Chairman of the Norddeutscher Lloyd, President 
Lindeman, made an illuminating comment on the diminution 
of German economic life when he said that the total reserve 
of German navigation had diminished from 760 million marks 
in 1929 to 290 million marks in 1933. Passenger navigation 
shows even worse figures. It can thus be seen that a mora- 
torium followed by German bankruptcy is inevitable, and 
Germany will return to the economics of the last two war 
years. What would the people of the Saar do in such a 
situation ? They would greatly aggravate the difficulties by 
falling into so wretched a situation. The misery would be 
all the more painful and incurable because they would enter 
into an organism where everything was already shared out to 
the last crust, as if someone who could not add to the income 
were to go and live in a house where restricted means were 
already distributed with great parsimony to all the members 
of a family. Before the war the Saar sold coal to south and 
south-west Germany. At present, in the presence of almost 
dead industry, the Ruhr and the Silesian mines already deliver 
to the factories more than they want. Before the war Lor- 
raine was attached to Germany and provided a favourable 
market for the product of the Saar. Now Lorraine is restored 
to France. If the Saar re-became German she would lose the 
Lorraine markets. This loss would not be so serious if France 
and Germany were on terms of close industrial collaboration, 
but Nazi policy has destroyed all the political conditions, just 
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as post-war German nationalism made impossible the economic 
unity of Silesia. 

Apart from the Lorraine market, France would have much 
more to offer than Germany. Not only has the production of 
steel gone up these last years, but French total production has 
risen from 96 per cent. to 108 per cent. (October, 1933), and 
this is all the more important as it shows an economic rise 
embracing all the branches of national economy. 

Given the tension fatally. increasing between France and 
Germany, a vote for the return of the Saar into the German 
framework would separate the Saar from French markets. 
The propagandists for the return of the Saar to the Reich 
forget all the embarrassing complications into which they 
would throw the Saar. As Germany would not be in a posi- 
tion, in her financial situation, to re-purchase the French 
mines by gold, as it is prescribed in the treaty, France would 
be compelled to take sureties for payment, which would 
create grave conflicts. In the case of the preservation of the 
present régime none of this would arise. Thus we see that the 
people of the Saar would inflict upon themselves a catastrophe 
of the first water if they did not understand that their own 
interest and that of true Deutschtum is to continue pacific co- 
operation with western civilisation. A vote for the status quo 


is the only sane and realistic solution of the problem before 
them. 
xo * 
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IMAGINATION OR WINDOW-DRESSING ? 


THE ablest of their partisans tell us that Labour won the 
London County Council election on the ‘‘ Means Test.” 
Before the election we were assured by just as reliable inform- 
ants that the Means Test was not unpopular, but popular, 
because the man at work resented the burden of supporting 


' people who could in fact find subsistence without his help. 


We must also recollect that for one London working man 
or woman who by a vote helped to enthrone Labour on 
March 8, three did not vote at all, and one voted the other 
way. None-the-less, those who resented the Means Test 
were numerous enough to bring within sight the Socialist 
dictatorship. 

The great masters have held that legislation should 
register the social habits of the people. The pinchbeck 
masters have dazzled the rival window-dressers by the bold- 
ness of their conceptions, confident that, having done that, 
the cowing of the mere subjects into obedience would be 
simple. ‘‘ It is ill trafficking with the Medici!’ and honest 
men once committed to a contest with such fighters may get 
into bad ways unless they “sup with a long spoon.” The 
window-dressers use imagination of a kind. But of what 
kind is it? Imagination serviceable to mankind means 
getting beyond the normal limitation of our own outlook, and 
taking into our purview the limited outlook of others. Thus 
in introducing the Unemployment Bill it was necessary to 
realise with clearness that the Archbishop of York and many 
members of Parliament would confuse Part I and Part II, 


, that a whirlwind agitation would be set on foot to add to the 


burdens of the man at work more comfort for the com- 
paratively prosperous unemployed catered for in Part I, 
thereby crippling the resources required to finance the 
unlimited powers for succouring the really indigent provided 
in Part II. It was necessary to realise that the Archbishop 
and the Members would advertise their benevolent desires 
about Part I when Parliament had already passed on to 
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Part II. All that unhappy strife belongs entirely to the world 
of the window-dressers, whose modus operandi is to carry 
the day by the ostentation of their display, and then impose 
their will upon apathetic and ignorant masses. 


We are pleading for a very different imagination, i.e, | 


escape from our own mental limitation. The familiar con. 
trast of Napoleon and Wellington may serve as an illustrative 
preamble. The latter has been called unimaginative, because 
he abhorred window-dressing in every single relationship of 


life, but he passed beyond the limits of his own feelings, | 


ideas and capacities, and entered in an unparalleled degree 
into those of the infantry soldier, trudging along, footsore, 
sweating, hungry, thirsty, craving beyond all else a litre of 
Spanish wine. This matchless power of imagination is dis. 
missed in the books with such words as: ‘“‘ No one knew as 
the Duke knew, exactly what an infantryman could do, 
and could not do, would do, and would not do.’’ He treasured 
everyone of those wild, ragged, reckless little fellows, and, 
when Beresford lost several thousands of them on the glorious 
field of Albuera, Wellington had no time to be proud of the 
victory ; he was merely furious at the loss of his men. 
When Sir Arthur Wellesley, coming through the pass 
on to Assaye, beheld to his astonishment the vast Mahratta 


~ 


army with its formidable French artillery, he was in a very 


desperate plight. His imaginative eye caught sight, a long 
way off, of a very homely thing, a place where many feet of 
villagers and donkeys had worn a track down one side of a 
nullah and up the other. Down where those donkeys had 
so often gone, went Thomas Atkins and Jack Sepoy that 
day, and made possible the next and mightiest phase of the 
Indian Empire. This imaginer of common soldiers’ feelings 
was very near destruction at Fuentes d’Onoro. Hill, with 
his Light Division, was two miles away across an open plain. 
Could they join him? By all the laws of war they could not. 
Wellesley felt in his soul the cool daring which his leadership 
had engendered in theirs, and gave the order. The day was 
saved. On the field of Waterloo his great rival used for the 
last time the other type of imagination—the dazzling, over- 
whelming type. “ Passez sur les ventres! C'est une affaire 
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de déjeuner. Nous dinerons a Bruxelles.” So it was !— 
on paper. The Duke had seen those invincible columns 
stopped before. Thinking of his troops man by man, squad 
by squad, he believed it was just possible to stop them again— 


| though only till 3 p.m.—and he took the risk. 


What of the Means Test? In the financial stringency 
of 1931, legislators of all parties said hopefully: ‘‘ People 
live in families: they pool their joint incomes: we can save 
£10 millions there.”’ But do people do anything of the kind ! 
Until they are fifteen, or perhaps sixteen, the youthful wage- 
earners of to-day do what their mothers tell them about their 
money, their clothes, and everything else. Then comes the 
biological change. They are not bees. They do not swarm. 
But they do pass from status to contract. They undertake 
to give ‘‘ mother ” a regular weekly sum. Outside that sum 
they do not admit her authority over their incomes. They 
do not reveal their earnings, nor, always, their place of em- 
ployment. Many of the girls continue to hearken unto her 
in matters of morals, but not of money. When a member of 
the household falls out of work they recognise no obligation 
either to increase their fixed payment or to reveal their 
incomes. Nor do they recognise the unemployment of this 
member as a reason for putting themselves back under 
mother’s tutelage. Whatever they give to mother or to the 
unemployed person, be it father, brother or sister, is an act 
of grace. They are, after all, only doing what father did 
when he wasin work. He paid mother a fixed weekly amount, 
rarely if ever revealing the full amount of his takings. The 
Means Test attempts three violations of these customs, deep- 
based as they are in the psychology, even biology, of the 
persons involved. 

It requires that an official must find out the earnings of 
the young people, reveal them to mother, and inform her 
that because of the amount of them, no dole is payable to the 
unemployed member. Besides “ giving away” the young 
people, or father, or both, his intervention implies that the 
mother can compel contributions in excess of the weekly 
amount which the earning member has contracted to pay 
her—in other words, re-impose her tutelage. Infinite friction 
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has been engendered. Doubtless the specified millions have, 
for the moment, been saved. The cost of saving them has 
come home to roost, in London, by transferring control of the 
taxable assets of the capital to a group with Marxian leanings, 
‘Would you have a family,” it will be asked, “‘ whose aggre. 
gate income is ample for its needs, impose upon other families 
far worse off the burden of supporting its unemployed 
member?” The question is not one of moral attributes so 
much as of social habit dependent upon biological forces, 
Clause 37 (3) of the Unemployment Bill runs thus :— 
“The resources of an applicant taken into account shall include the 
resources of all members of the household of which he is a member (due 


regard being had also to the personal requirements of those members 
whose resources are taken into account).”’ 


Of course it is just and honest! Of course any other 
arrangement would be less just and less honest! Subclause 
(3) then goes straight on to constitute from among the Toms, 
Dicks and Harrys involved, seven privileged groups, saying to 
the lucky one included in them: “ You can keep your money 
in your pocket: he (all those outside the groups) must give 
his to mother so long as anybody in the house is unemployed.” 
Who are these groups? They are people whose interests 
pushful M.P.s thought it worth while to champion. Apply 
the test of imagination to them. Tom has 5s. a week from 
a Friendly Society, or 7s. 6d. a week from an Approved 
Society, or £1 a week disability pension, or £300 savings, or 
a house. Dick has not. That is the point. Under the Bill, 
Tom’s family gets relief despite having any or all of these 
assets. Dick’s family has some other source of income 
which has not caught the fancy of any M.P.s, and the Dick 
family get nothing. Are M.P.s quite sure they have entered 
fully into the feelings of the Dicks ? The privileged one will 
regard himself as authorised by government—mystical, re- 
mote, Olympic somebodies—to keep and squander these 
sums. Dick must first own up to all his earnings and emolu- 
ments, and then pay them to mother for the support of the 
unemployed member of the household, Yet he earned his 
money by his own initiative in finding and keeping a job, 
and by the sweat of his brow. Biologically it was his money 
in the most vivid of all senses, M.P,s, it seems to us, used 
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their imaginations to think of groups to whom concessions 
would be popular, but failed to enter into the feelings of the 
common or garden individual. This last would have required 
Wellingtonian imagination. 

The reader will object, ‘‘ But you are talking of greedy 
savages, not of high-souled patriots and citizens.” To this 
we reply, “It was precisely because Wellesley knew in 
Spain that his men only joined the colours for the chance of 
getting plenty of Spanish liquor (he had 12,000 out of his 
small army helplessly drunk at one time) that he was able to 
say at Toulouse: ‘‘ This army could go anywhere and do 
anything.” Illustrations without end will occur to every 
reader of what that army accomplished because it was led 
by someone who understood it. Nor is our proposition nearly 
so unsound, financially, as it seems. These earning members 
of families other than fathers are the great consumers of 
taxable things. The things Parliament hates taxing, “ the 
breakfast table,” are bought by mother, and must be cheap. 
What the unmarried earners buy with their own money 
cater for the “‘ pride of the eye and the lusts of the flesh.” 
They can carry taxation, for they need not be cheap. There 
are signs that the Means Test may result in driving from office 
the constitutional party in the State. It will then be repealed, 
and no longer effective for purposes of economy. Should 
that disaster occur, it may well be attributed to a failure in 
imaginative realism on the part of those who introduced it. 

If we are right in contrasting imagination with window- 
dressing, it was not for nothing that Wellesley on active 
service was always attired as a country squire, and Picton, 
the night before Waterloo, mistaken for one. 

The group of people who, as the Municipal Reform Party, 
gave all their energies to London government from 1907 
till 1934, have been told that their work was good but lacked 
imagination. Their tenure of office covered exactly the 
period of unlimited expansion in the Social Services, and it 
was a period in which duties involving vast expenditure of 
money, prodigious increase of personnel, and enormous addi- 
tions in bricks and mortar, were imposed upon Local Authori- 
ties by the legislature. In our view this was done at the 
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behest of a doctrinaire, tyrannical, and unimaginative coterie 
which had caught the callow eye and ear of the rising genera. 
tion. Of such, Whitehead has recently observed (‘‘ Adven- 
tures of Ideas,” p. 60): ‘‘ The folly of intelligent people, clear. 
headed and narrow-visioned, has precipitated many catas. 
trophes.” We shall presently touch upon one of the latter, 
As early as 1907, the M.R. group perceived dangers in this 
landslide of ill-informed opinion, and set themselves to save 
from them, not the abstraction ‘‘ London,” after the vogue of 
the day, but the ordinary Londoner. The dangers were: 
(1) that all social services would be performed on his behalf 
by a highly professional and necessarily aloof Civil Service, 
while he lost all interest or sense of responsibility for them ; 
and (2) that before long he would be crushed by the enormous 
permanent liabilities which these developments were piling 
up on the debit side of his account. At about the same date 
an equally Marxian group obtained control of Manchester. 
Taking their cue from the Manchester Guardian (cf. Whitehead 
above), they have now duly and punctually rendered that 
once proud, opulent city bankrupt! 

What was the imaginative device by means of which the 
M.R. party endeavoured to interest the Londoner in his own 
affairs ? How did they save him from the bankruptcy which 
the legislature was, by the mechanical, tyrannical, device of 
the grant-in-aid, so diligently thrusting upon him? It was 
by the enlistment of voluntary service, both of money and of 
personnel, and by the encouragement of voluntary ownership 
of the bricks and mortar required to operate the various Acts 
of Parliament. A large volume would not suffice in which 
to set forth the examples available to support this thesis. 
We must proceed by way of a very few of them briefly cited. 
As an Education and Public Health Authority, the majority 
at County Hall found themselves responsible for the well- 
being and the care of 550,000 elementary school children, 
and for operating the Acts * of 1906, 1907, 1910, 1911, 
designed specially to achieve these ends, besides the main 


* Education (Provision of Meals), 1906. 
Education (Administrative Provisions) 1907 (Medical Inspection and 
Treatment). 
Choice of Employment Acts, 1910, 1911. 
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Acts* already existing. In 1918 was passed the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Act, making the care of children and their 
mothers, from before birth to five years of age, a public 
service. 

It is very easy to say “ be imaginative.” It is a very 
different story to give effect to the idea in the face of an 
opposition systematically misrepresenting every proposal for 
doing so. The scope for window-dressing under these Acts, 
bringing glory, gratitude, and honours not only to Councillors 
but also to a great army of public servants, was simply pro- 
digious. Dr. Julius Tandler contributed materially to the 
recent tragedy of Vienna by setting up there at public cost 
just the services the M.R. party from 1907-1934 obtained 
from voluntary sources. What the London opportunity 
amounted to will be seen from these figures. In the year 
1931, for example, 306,724 school children were treated at 
voluntary institutions, under the Council’s scheme, for defects 
and ailments notified at school medical inspections. The 


. scheme included arrangements with 15 hospitals and 72 


treatment centres—all voluntary—built out of voluntary 
capital, managed by voluntary committees; while of the 
457 doctors, surgeons, etc., who carried out these inspections 
and treatments, only 23 were full-time officers. The mainten- 
ance of this principle during 27 years in the teeth of a ceaseless 
torrent of hostile propaganda was a triumph. It could not 
have been so maintained for half an hour without the fascina- 
ting dream of grafting these services, which it would have 
been so easy to grow within the walled garden of an exclusive 
public service, on to the general professional and _philan- 
thropic life of the community. For that achievement their 
names might well have gone down to history, and yet, com- 
pared to the next, it was a mere administrative detail, and no 
one has even troubled to compute either the £ millions of 
capital liability for buildings, and for pay, emoluments and 
pensions of staff, from which the County of London has been 
saved, or the increase of financial credit thereby accruing 
to the County. 

The Acts of 1906 and 1907 were conceived in the mechanical 


* Public Health, 1891 : Education Acts, 1902 to 1921. 
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terms characteristic of the age. School children held to be 
receiving less calories than some arbitrary scale, at the 
parental table, were to have the remainder of the scale 
ingested into them at school; similarly, ailments detected 
at medical inspections were to be treated, on pain of prosecu- 
tion under Section 12 of the Children Act, 1908; and staff, 
of course, was to be engaged to carry all this out. 

Upon these barren rocks of mechanistic socialism, the 
M.R. party built the fairy palace of the world-famous London 
School Care Committees. They imagined every child-lover in 
London ; every mother whose own little ones were growing 
up; every sportsman who longed to see boys with less than 
his own chances get their share of the glories of British sport ; 
every devotee of education in the poetic Platonic sense yearn- 
ing to bring forth native, but latent talent—they imagined 
all these revelling in the service they were organising with 
such ingenuity. Wedded to all this variety of voluntary 
service, they imagined their housing schemes, the only 
exception to their self-denying ordinance about direct public 
expenditure, rising up in steel and concrete to meet the City 
Beautiful, built of comradeship and enthusiasm, descending 
upon them from the super-heavenly places. Their enlistment 
of voluntary workers, the ambassadors of better health, and a 
fuller and more joyous life to the little back kitchens of the 
people, numbered, at the outbreak of the War, 10,000. The 
chasm between the professional duties of the paid officers 
of a political body and the informal friendliness of neighbours 
was bridged by what was perhaps the most ingenious and 
imaginative device in the whole programme, the invention of 
the District Organiser (or ‘‘ D.O.”). A very limited staff 
of devoted ladies was secured, whose duties were: (a) to 
smooth the paths of the volunteers through the formidable 
administrative thickets ; and (b) —strange function for public 
servants—to limit, suppress, and conceal their own share in 
the work done. It will suffice to record that the plan com- 
pletely transcended the imaginative capacity of the Board of 
Education: that this latter had a secret report made upon 
the scheme, and that the investigators were forced to follow 
Balaam. They came to curse, and they went away short 
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of adjectives in which to express their admiration and 
approval. 

The War came nigh to wrecking the Voluntary Care Com- 
mittee ship, but it weathered even that storm, and to-day, 
twenty-six years after its inception, it counts nearly six 
thousand voluntary workers. It is common to pooh-pooh 
voluntary service as intermittent, unreliable and dependent 
upon novelty, excitement, and “ stunts.” We would ask the 
critic to glance at the vicissitudes through which the public 
social service departments have passed in the same period ! 

It is a minor but significant detail that instead of seizing 
upon the Maternity and Child Welfare Act for the glorification 
of themselves and their officers, the M.R. party at County Hall 
handed it over to the Metropolitan Borough Councils, on the 
principle of broadening the base of self-government. We 
leave the reader to decide whether or not that was an act of 
imaginative faith. When a band of philanthropists introduced 
into London the Edinburgh system of Tuberculosis Dispen- 
saries, the Council again adopted a self-denying ordinance, 
and shared the service with voluntary bodies and the Metro- 
politan Boroughs. Wherever Socialists were in the ascendant 
in these latter the voluntary element was swiftly eliminated. 

Could anything be more characteristic of the long-drawn- 
out determination of the ‘‘ World ”’ to sell us, body and soul, 
to the devils of lifeless mechanistic materialism than the 
opposition to, and alternative to, this movement ? What is 
proposed ?—to brush aside parent and citizen together, and 
to send hired menials of the State to relieve them at once of 
the duty, the interest, and the joy designed for them by 
nature! That is surely herd or horde mentality which cannot 
conceive of any human relationship which is not operated 
by emissaries of an all-swallowing State ! 

J. C. PRINGLE. 


CREDO 


[The following note, which he called ‘“‘ Key to my position,” was found 
among Lord Milner’s papers and was printed in the 2nd edition of ‘‘ Questions 
of the Hour,” now out of print. It is reprinted here by the request of 
several of our readers. ] 


I aM a Nationalist and not a Cosmopolitan. This seems to 
be becoming more and more the real dividing line of parties. 

4 Nationalist is not a man who necessarily thinks his 
nation better than others, or is unwilling to learn from 
others. He does think that his duty is to his own nation, 
and its development. He believes that this is the law of 
human progress, that the competition between nations, each 
seeking its maximum development, is the Divine order of the 
world, the law of Life and Progress. 

I am a British (indeed, primarily an English) Nationalist. 
If I am also an Imperialist, it is because the destiny of the 
English race, owing to its insular position and long supremacy 
at sea, has been to strike fresh roots in distant parts of the 
world. 

My patriotism knows no geographical but only racial 
limits. Iam an Imperialist and not a little Englander, because 
I am a British Race patriot. It seems unnatural to me—I 
think it is impossible from my point of view—to lose interest 
in and attachment to my fellow countrymen, because they 
settle across the sea. It is not the soil of England, dear as it 
is to me, which is essential to arouse my patriotism, but the 
speech, the traditions, the spiritual heritage, the principles, 
the aspirations of the British race. They do not cease to be 
mine because they are transplanted—my horizon must 
widen, that is all. 

I feel myself a citizen of the Empire. I feel that Canada 
is my country, Australia my country, New Zealand my coun- 
try, South Africa my country, just as much as Surrey or 
Yorkshire. We are told that there is no such thing as citizen- 
ship of the Empire. In the purely juridical sense that may 
be true. Juridical definitions spring out of and no doubt 
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strengthen and to some extent stereotype existing human 
relationships. They do not create them. The tendency to 
monogamy led to the institution of marriage. When men’s 
political relationships were bounded by a province, citizenship 
was limited to a town. In time it was widened. There is 
such a thing as citizenship of a country. It is only a question 
of time when the expansion of the race will compel a new 
juridical conception, that of a common citizenship of all the 
countries which that race inhabits or controls. 

The wider patriotism is no mere exalted sentiment. It 
is a practical necessity even from the point of view 
of “‘ Little England ’—England, nay more, Great Britain, 
nay more the United Kingdom, is no longer the power 
in the world which it once was or, in isolation, capable 
of remaining a power at all. It is no longer even self-support- 
ing. But the British Dominions as a whole are not only self- 
supporting—they are more nearly self-sufficient than any 
other political entity in the world, that is, if they can be 
kept an entity, if their present loose and fragile organization 
can be made tenacious though elastic. 

This brings us to our first great principle, follow the race. 
The British State must follow the race, must comprehend 
it, wherever it settles in appreciable numbers as an independ- 
ent community. If the swarms constantly being thrown off 
by the parent hive are lost to the State, the State is irre- 
parably weakened. We cannot afford to part with so much 
of our best blood. We have already parted with much of it, 
to form the nucleus of another wholly separate, though 
fortunately friendly State. We cannot suffer a repetition of 
the process. 

The time cannot be far distant when this practical aspect 
of Imperial unity will become apparent to everybody. The 
work of British Imperialists during my lifetime has been to 
hold the fort, to keep alive the sentiments which made against 
disruption, which delayed it, against the time when its 
insanity became generally apparent. Their business has been 
and still is to get over the dangerous interval during which 
Imperialism, which for long appealed only to the far-seeing 
few, should become the accepted faith of the whole nation. 
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Time was, in my young days, when the gradual dissolution 
of the Empire was regarded as an inevitable, almost a desirable 
eventuality. This view is no longer anything like so general, 
anything like so potent as it was. In another twenty years 
it is reasonable to hope that it may be altogether extinct— 
that all Britons, alike in the Motherland or overseas, will be 
Imperialists, that it will be the happier fate of those who come 
after us to create that State, which it has been our duty to 
preserve for them the possibility of creating. 

What makes this result possible, what makes it, thank 
God, I believe inevitable, is the shrinkage of the world. 
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I. 

ELDERLY persons, such as the present writer, whose memories 
go far back into the Victorian Age, sometimes find it hard to 
realise that a generation has sprung up, and is now entering 
into political power, which has no recollection of the Great 
War of 1914-18, and a fortiori no personal knowledge of the 
excursions and alarms that perturbed the peace of the pre- 
ceding fourteen years. Those critical fourteen years—which 
comprise the whole of the reign of Edward VII and the 
opening years of the reign of our present beloved king—are, 
in fact, the “ blind spot’ in the political vision of the new 
electorate of to-day. And there is no period of British history 
which more imperatively demands to be known; for in a 
striking and ominous manner, particularly in respect of 
Germany, the train of events which led to the outbreak of the 
dread conflict of twenty years ago appears to be repeating 
itself. There is in Germany to-day the same drilling of armies, 
the same piling up of munitions, the same glorification of the 
war-spirit, the same excitation to conquest, the same denun- 
ciation of other nations, the same assertions of the superiority 
of German Kultur to that of all other peoples, the same claim 
to world-dominion, as marked the pre-war period. And, 
similarly, there is in Great Britain the same refusal to face 
realities, the same slack and easy-going optimism, the same 
neglect of elementary precautions, the same pathetic reliance 
on treaties and conferences, the same abandonment of all 
serious effort to maintain forces adequate to the defence of 
the kingdom and the Empire, the same concentration of 
attention on comfort and amusement. 

It may be worth while briefly to recall the course of inter- 
national events during those cardinal years that followed the 
death of Queen Victoria, and in particular to quote some of 
the now-forgotten utterances of the leading politicians of the 
period, so that the lessons of the history of that time may not 
be wholly lost, 
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II. 

At the time when Queen Victoria died (January 22, 1901), 
the Boer War was smouldering towards extinction. That 
comparatively minor conflagration had had the startling 
effect of revealing to the astonished eyes of Great Britain the 
dangerous isolation in which she stood in the world. She 
knew that France and Russia were unfriendly to her, for she 
had recently had some most unpleasant controversies with 
them respecting Fashoda and Wei-hai-wei respectively. But 
what was novel and alarming was the revelation of the fierce 
antagonism of Germany. Hitherto Germany had been re- 
garded as the natural ally of England : the two countries had 
never been at war with one another ; the two royal families 
were intimately connected : in race, in language, in culture, in 
religion the two peoples were closely akin. Nevertheless, on 
January 3, 1896, the Kaiser, with the consent of his council 
and to the general satisfaction of his subjects, sent a telegram 
to President Kruger of the Transvaal which shocked the 
British nation by its display of malignant animosity ; it con- 
gratulated the Boers on their vindication of their “‘ indepen- 
dence”’ against the Jameson raiders. The Kaiser, we now 
know, from the secret documents published since the war in 
Die Grosse Politik, proposed to follow up this telegram with 
armed intervention, and if possible to get France and Russia 
to join him in “‘ common defence of their endangered interests.” 
And, paradoxical as it may appear to be, if the Jameson raid 
brought Germany and England to the verge of war, it was only 

meson raid, and only its occurrence at the very moment 

.cn it did occur, that saved the two countries from an almost 
inevitable conflict on a far more formidable issue. For on 
January 2, before the news of Jameson’s defeat had reached 
Europe, the German Ambassador in London, acting under 
instructions from Berlin, had handed in at the British Foreign 
Office, addressed to Lord Salisbury, an ultimatum which 
definitely meant war : it affirmed Germany’s determination to 
maintain the status quo in South Africa. By a fortunate 
chance Lord Salisbury was away at the time, and the ulti- 
matum lay unopened on his desk for twenty-four hours. On 
January 3 the news of Jameson’s defeat and surrender reached 
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Berlin. German policy changed. The German ambassador 
in London was able to recover his unopened ultimatum, the 
delivery of which remained unknown in England for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

But, although the existence of this ultimatum was un- 
known, and although the Kaiser’s approaches to Russia and 
France were veiled at the time in secrecy, the Kruger telegram 
and the intensely hostile tone of the German Press caused 
British statesmen to realise the extreme peril of the “‘ splendid 
isolation’ into which the United Kingdom had drifted. 
They refused to believe that the old and friendly Germany— 
the Germany of the Coburgs and the Welfs ; the Germany of 
the free cities and the bijou principalities ; the Germany of 
the poets and musicians—had for ever passed away, and that 
in its place had sprung up a Prussianised Germany whose 
political prophet was Machiavelli, and whose staple industry 
was War. Hence they devoted many futile years to the task 
of recovering German amity. Queen Victoria during her 
declining years and King Edward at the beginning of his 
reign made almost superhuman efforts to conciliate the 
conceited and irresponsible Kaiser. British statesmen, among 
whom Mr. Joseph Chamberlain stood honourably eminent, did 
their best, at the cost of great concessions, to remove causes of 
friction and to find the way of peace. But all was vain. The 
Germans continued to capture British markets, to menace 
British colonies, and above all to challenge British command 
of the sea by the building of a great and obviously anti- 
British navy. 

Hence i! \\.s that in 1902 Britain began to re-orient her 
foreign policy. Recognising the unwelcome fact that an 
understanding with Germany was unattainable, she made 
those approaches to France in 1904 and to Russia in 1907 which 
resulted in the formation of the Triple Entente. In this 
entente there was nothing unfriendly to Germany. There 
was no sort of anti-German military alliance, either offensive or 
defensive. There was merely a settlement of old-standing 
causes of dissension which had for many years kept the three 
entente powers at variance with one another. But the very 
fact of the restoration of good relations between France, 
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Russia, and Britain, made it possible for them to discuss in 
common the menace to the peace of the world caused by 
Germany’s accumulating armaments, swelling claims, provo- 
cative language, and aggressive acts. 

How great this menace was is writ large on the pages of 
the history of the ten years 1904-14. The Kaiser’s visit to 
Tangier in 1905 was a direct challenge to France ; the German 
ultimatum to Russia in 1909 respecting her move to save 
Serbia from extinction all but precipitated a general war ; the 
sending of the German gunboat Panther to Agadir in 1911 
portended the establishment of a German naval base at a spot 
which dominated three of Britain’s most important trade- 
routes. Only the solidarity of the Triple Entente, combined 
with the obvious unwillingness of Austria and Italy to support 
the Kaiser in his truculence, saved the Continent from the 
horrors of a German war in 1911. 

The salvation, however, was unhappily not of long dura- 
tion. Before the full course of this critical year 1911 was run, 
Italy had taken upon herself to invade and annex the Turkish 
province of Tripoli. Turkey’s preoccupation in this African 
conflict enabled the Christian states of the Balkan peninsula 
to combine to expel the Mussulman from Europe. The first 
Balkan War (1912) broke the Turkish power, and the Christian 
recovery of Constantinople seemed imminent. The expulsion 
of the Turk from Europe, combined with an increase in the 
power and possessions of Serbia, however, did not suit the 
programme of either Austria or Germany. It seemed likely to 
impose an insuperable barrier to their Drang nach Osten. 
Hence they intervened to veto Serbia’s expansion to the sea, 
and to stir up dissension between Serbia and Bulgaria. Thus 
they caused the suicidal second Balkan War, 1913, which 
broke up the Balkan League and enabled Turkey to recover 
much of her lost territory. Serbia, however, came out of the 
dual conflict with enhanced prestige and power. From that 
moment, then (August, 1913), Austria and Germany were 
resolved on war for the extinction of Serbia—a war which they 
knew must almost inevitably become a general European 
War. At first they intended to launch it at once. Only 
three days after the conclusion of the second Balkan War by 
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the Treaty of Bucarest, namely, on August 9, 1913, the Italian 
Foreign Minister, the Marquis di San Giuliano, wrote :— 


“ Austria has communicated to us and Germany her intention of 
proceeding against Serbia, and defines such action as defensive, hoping 
thereby to apply the casus federis provided for in the Triple Alliance.” 


Italy, however, refused to regard an unprovoked attack 
upon Serbia as “ defensive,” and so, once again, the catas- 
trophe was postponed. 

But not for long. From that moment onward the domi- 
nant preoccupation of the Central Powers was war—war to 
crush Serbia ; war to establish Germanic ascendancy from the 
North Sea to the Persian Gulf; war to break up the Franco- 
Russian alliance ; war to dismember the British Empire and 
establish a Teutonic lordship of the ocean ; war to destroy the 
Monroe hegemony in America and bring the South American 
republic under Germanic control; war to create a Prussian 
World-dominion. 

III. 

Space fails me to describe in detail the feverish prepara- 
tions for war that went on in Germany during the year August, 
1913—August, 1914. The army, by an emergency Act, was 
raised to 870,000 men on a peace footing and 5,400,000 on a 
war footing. Immense collections of war material were 
accumulated, and enormous guns for the reduction of fortresses 
were secretly constructed. The building of battleships was 
accelerated, and the enlarging of the Kiel Canal (which alone 
made possible the concentration of the whole German war 
fleet in either the Baltic or the North Sea) completed. A 
horde of spies and agents provocateurs was let loose in the 
entente countries to collect useful information, and still more 
to stir up trouble. Conclusive evidence is now before us of 
ceaseless Teutonic intrigue in Ireland, in South Africa, in 
India, in Australia, and elsewhere. A secret German memo- 
randum, dated March 19, 1913, which the French were able 
to publish in their Yellow Book after the outbreak of the war, 
contained the following among other decisive passages :— 


(1) “ We must stir up trouble in the North of Africa and in Russia. 
It is a means of keeping the forces of the enemy engaged. It is therefore 
absolutely necessary that we should open up relations, by means of well- 
chosen organisations, with influential people in Egypt, Tunis, Algeria, 
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and Morocco, in order to prepare the measures which would be necessary 
in the case of a European War.” 

(2) “We must allow the idea to sink into the minds of our people 
that our armaments are an answer to the armaments and policy of the 
French. We must accustom them to think that an offensive war on 
our part is a necessity, in order to combat the provocations of our 
adversaries. We must act with prudence so as not to arouse suspicion, 
and to avoid the crises which might injure our economic existence. We 
must so manage matters that, under the heavy weight of powerful 
armaments, etc., an outbreak of war should be considered a relief, 
because after it would come decades of peace and prosperity, as after 


1870.” 

It is to this stimulation of the war spirit in Germany 
during the years preceding 1914 that I wish particularly to 
direct attention. For what went on then, with tragic results, 
is so exactly parallel to what is going on now in the re-mili- 
tarised Germany of Herr Hitler, that one can only dread lest 
the awful consequences may be the same. The Bernhardi of 
1911 has his precise counterpart in the Banse of 1932. Gen- 
eral Bernhardi is selected as the typical war-monger of twenty 
years ago only because he said more pointedly and concisely 
what was being proclaimed less effectively by the whole 
company of his Prussianised contemporaries. In particular, 
the way had been prepared for him by the pagan ravings of 
the maniac Nietzsche, by the furor teutonicus of the fire-eating 
Treitschke, and by the nordic insanities of the renegade 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain. The following are a few 
representative passages from Bernhardi’s Germany and the 
Next War (Deutschland und der nachste Krieg), dated 1912, but 
published at the end of 1911. 

1. War NECESSARY FOR PROGRESS. 

“It was war whieh laid the foundation of Prussian power. War 
forged that Prussia, hard as steel, on which the new Germany could 
grow up as a mighty European State and a World-power of the future. 
Hence once more war showed its creative power, and if we learn the 
lessons of history, we shall see the same result again and again.” . . . ‘“‘ The 
duties and obligations of the German people cannot be fulfilled without 
drawing the sword.” . . . “ Might is the supreme right, and the dispute 


as to what is right is decided by the arbitrament of war. War givesa 
biologically just decision.”’ 


2. ‘‘ WELTMACHT ODER NIEDERGANG.” 
“ Our next war will be fought for the highest interests of our country 
and of mankind. This will invest it with importance in the world’s 
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history. ‘ World-power or downfall ’ will be our rallying-cry. Keeping 
this idea before us, we must prepare for war with the confident intention 
of conquering and with the iron resolve to persevere to the end, come 
what may.” 

3. WaR TO BE DELIBERATELY PROVOKED. 

“ Bismarck by bringing about our wars of unification raised Germany 
to the undisputed rank of a first-class European Power. It is difficult 
to imagine how pitiable the progress of the German people would have 
been had not these wars been brought about by deliberate policy.” 
Similarly, “‘ the Great Elector laid the foundations of Prussia’s power by 
successful and deliberately incurred wars. Frederick the Great followed 
in the steps of his glorious ancestor.” 

4. France Must BE PROVOKED TO War. 

“ Let it then be the task of our diplomacy so to shuffle the cards that 
we may be attacked by France, for thus there would be a reasonable 
prospect that Russia for a time would remain neutral. . . . If we wish 
to bring about an attack by our opponents we must initiate an active 
policy which, without attacking France, will so prejudice her interests 
or those of England that both these States would feel themselves com- 
pelled to attack us. Opportunities for such procedure are offered both 
in Africa and in Europe.” 

5. France Must BE CRUSHED. 

““ We have fought in the last great wars for our national union and 
position among the Powers of Europe. We must now decide whether 
we wish to develop into and maintain a World-Empire. In one way or 
another we must square our account with France if we wish for a free 
hand in our international policy. France must be so completely 
crushed that she can never again come across our path.” 

6. No PEACE WITH ENGLAND. 

“A pacific agreement with England is a will-o’-the-wisp which no 
serious German statesman would trouble to follow. We must always 
keep the possibility of war with England before our eyes, and arrange 
our political and military plans accordingly.” 


IV. 
It is unnecessary for me to point out, and at any rate 


impossible in the space at my disposal, how closely Germany’s 
behaviour in 1913-14 accorded with Bernhardi’s principles. 
That Germany intended war, prepared for war, and finally, 
at her own good time, with the help of Austria, precipitated it, 
seems to me so obvious as hardly to need demonstration. 
Bernhardi himself, in May, 1913, visited America, and 
apparently made the situation abundantly clear. 


“T have it from an excellent and indisputable authority,” says 
Dr. Macdonald, Editor of the Toronto Globe, “‘ that in May, 1913, General 
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Bernhardi paid a secret visit to the United States and divulged plans 
of the proposed European War. . . . On May 26 he held a secret meeting 
of some 300 Germans in San Francisco, called by the then German 
Consul there. At this gathering he outlined the plans of the present 
(1914) European War.” 


Early in 1914 all was ready. The German army was at 
the maximum of its strength and efficiency ; the Imperial 
treasury was full as the result of an emergency loan ; the Kiel 
Canal was completed ; the mighty naval and military arma- 
ments accumulated. Nothing but a pretext for war was 
needed, and the finding of that could not cause much difficulty, 
The Balkans alone bristled with bones of contention. But 
before any pretext was pretended, active preliminaries 
commenced. In May, 1914, German reservists were called up 
from the Far East, in June from Natal. Early in June, too, 
arms for cruisers were sent out to Buenos Ayres ; on the 14th 
instructions were issued from Berlin to naval captains telling 
them where they could procure coal in case of war, and on the 
15th large contracts for the supply of coal to cruisers were 
placed in America ; extensive financial preparations were also 
made all over the world. The German nation seethed with 
belligerent expectation. 

Then, on June 28, 1914, occurred the mysterious murder 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand at Serajevo. Into the 
problems raised by that tragic event I, of course, cannot enter. 
Was it the work of Bosnian rebels ? Was the Serbian Govern- 
ment in any way implicated ? Did the machinations of the 
Archduke’s Austro-Hungarian enemies play any part in the 
dastardly and deplorable crime ? On all these points contro- 
versy continues to rage. Enough now that the murder 
provided the desired pretext, and precipitated the intended 
war. During the critical month of July, 1914, Germany had 
the issue of peace and war in her hands. She, and she alone, 
could have preserved the peace if she had wished to do so. 
She, and she above all others, frustrated every effort of 
England, France, and Russia, to attain a pacific settlement of 
the Austro-Serbian dispute. 


Germany’s long-anticipated hour had indeed come—the 
hour in which she was to establish herself as the Supreme 


re 


the 
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Power in the world. She was confident of speedy victory : 
France was to be crushed within a month ; slow-moving Russia 
could be dealt with and defeated in another few weeks. The 
Kaiser promised his jubilant hosts that they would be back 
victorious in the dear Fatherland before Christmas. The 
British Empire and the Americas could be mopped up at 
leisure during the succeeding years. On August 1, the 


exuberant Maximilian Harden sang in his paper Die Zukunft : 

“Why not admit what is and must be the truth, namely, that 

between Vienna and Berlin everything was fully prepared ? We should 

be mere slaves, unworthy of the men who achieved predominance in 
Germany, if fifty years after Kéniggritz things could be otherwise.” 


And again, a little later : 

“ Cease the pitiful attempts to excuse Germany’s action. Not as 
weak-minded blunderers have we undertaken the fearful risk of this war. 
We wanted it.” 


V. 

How Germany waged the war that she had precipitated ; 
the frightful atrocities she committed ; the wanton devasta- 
tions she wrought; the horror she excited ; the invincible 
resistance she aroused—are not these things described in a 
score of detailed histories ? One feature, however, calls for 
comment. It stands out painfully prominent to British 
readers. It is the demoniac fury which Britain’s action in the 
war roused in the Teutonic breast. Before the war, Britain 
had been envied for her Empire, but profoundly despised for 
her supposed degeneracy. The present writer himself well 
remembers hearing a lecturer in Berlin in 1912 pour forth upon 
Britain the vials of his contempt ; she was, he said, faul wnd 
bequem—corrupt and indolent. It was not expected that she 
would come into the war ; it was not anticipated that, if she 
did, it would make much difference. As it happened, how- 
ever, the modicum of help she was able in the fateful August 
of 1914 to give to the Belgians and the French just made all 
the difference. It just sufficed to turn a German victory into 
a German defeat. Hence the wild fury of the disillusioned 
and disgusted Teutons. The Kaiser led the chorus of hate : 
“England is particularly the enemy to be struck down.” 
Hindenburg took up the cry: “ We do not dislike France, or 
Russia either. We like the French, but England we hate.” 
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The Press followed suit, e.g., Hamburger Nachrichten of Au- 
gust 25, 1914: “ We have taken the field against Russia and 
France, but at bottom it is England we are fighting every- 
where.” Then came the regimented Professors, ¢.g., Dr. 
Wilhelm Kahl, formerly Rector of the University of Berlin :— 


“ Our hate is too deep, too universal. Every German—the warrior 
abroad, the boy in his play, the grey-haired man sitting at home in quiet 
thought—all are aflame for the reckoning with England.” 

In the same strain, too, men well-known and _ highly- 
honoured here, such as Gierke, Haeckel, and Harnack. It 
was amazing and horrifying. Some of them seemed to lose 
all power of restraint, e.g., Dr. Traub :— 

“England is Hell! Its inhabitants are all devils. Its soldiers are 
Satan’s warriors. Its politicians are fiends. Down with England.” 
Finally, the whole possessed nation took up the how! of 

execration, and roared forth the Hymn of Hate :— 
** We love as one, we hate as one, 
We have one foe and one alone, 
ENGLAND.” 

“Talk about the atrocities which our men are said to have com- 
mitted in Belgium, they would be nothing in comparison with what our 
men would do in England ” 

—such was the sentiment current in Germany as reported by 
an American journalist to the New York World early in 1915. 

Fortunately, thanks to our heroic army, navy, and air 
force, the Germans were not able to invade the British Isles 
in strength, although by means of raids of various sorts they 
clearly indicated the nature of their desires. The present 
post-war generation, however, does not realise how narrowly 
this country escaped attack, or how frightful would have been 
the barbarities perpetrated if once the Huns had effected a 
landing. Probably very few of those who now pass resolu- 
tions that “‘in no circumstances will they fight for King and 
country’ would have been in existence to-day had the 
Germans got over. Further, the present post-war generation 
does not realise the sort of terms that the Germans would have 
imposed upon Great Britain if they had come out victorious 
in the war. The terms that they made with the Russians at 
Brest-Litovsk (March, 1918), and with the Roumanians at 
Jassy (August, 1918), are significant of the surrenders of 
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territory and the payment of indemnities that would have 
been demanded. Britain would have been “ bled white,” and 
a permanent military occupation would have prevented any 
such evasion of “reparations”? as defeated Germany has 
herself achieved. The terms of the Treaty of Versailles, 
imposed by the victorious allies upon the destroyer of the 
peace of the world, were mildness itself compared with those 
which a triumphant Germany would have enforced against 
the allies. The main defect of the Treaty of Versailles, in fact, 
is not its provisions but the lack of adequate guarantees for 
their enforcement. The Germans have managed to evade 
them too easily and too completely. 


VI. 


The defeat of Germany, together with the revolution that 
overthrew the Kaiser and the militarists, seemed to open up a 
prospect of a permanent restoration of peace to mankind. But 
unfortunately that prospect has of late become clouded, and 
once more Germany is the source of the trouble and anxiety. 
The old militarist spirit has revived, and the pre-war language 
of boastfulness and aggression is sounding through the land. 
In so far as Hitlerism is a revolt against Marxism, and an 
attempt to expel the canker of Communism from the body 
politic, it commands sympathy and respect. But, unfortu- 
nately, the German seems unable to quaff the heady wine of 
patriotism in moderation. And so, from political leaders, 
from military men, from professors, from journalists, exactly 
as in the years before 1914, are emanating those words and 
those courses of action whose natural and almost inevitable 
outcome is war. Germany is piling up armaments and 
drilling multitudes of men ; she is demanding the abrogation 
of the treaties and the restoration of all the territories taken 
from her in 1919; she is proclaiming the superiority of her 
culture and the ascendancy of her race ; she is asserting her 
right to world dominion. 

Just as General Bernhardi voiced the German pretensions 
of twenty years ago, so does Dr. Banse express the spirit of 
present-day Deutschtum or Deutschtiimelei. And Dr. Banse 
speaks with the authority and prestige that belongs to the 
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holder of the first chair of “‘ military science ” established by 
the Nazi Government. His book, Rawm und Volk im Welt- 
krieg (1932), shows all Bernhardi’s exclusive Germanism ; 
“Our nation and people alone must form the centre of our 
thinking. The internationally minded person has bastardised 
blood.” It displays the same glorification of war: ‘‘ War 
enlivens and stimulates. It quickens the pace of life and 
opens up new worlds of thought.”” And war is necessary for 
the new Germany : 

“‘ Strong Empires arise only from the song of the sword. The Third 
Empire, as we envisage it—extending from Flanders to the Raab, and 
from the Memel to the Adige and the Rhone—will be born only through 
blood and iron. Armies must march and die before the Third Empire 
will raise its proud head on the fields of the West.” 

This “‘ Third Empire ’—which is to take the place of the 
shattered ‘“‘ Second Empire” of the Hohenzollerns, as that 
superseded the “ First Empire” of the Middle Ages—is to 
include Holland, Belgium, Eastern France, Austria, Western 
Poland, and Denmark. The first preliminary to its establish- 
ment, of course, is the overthrow of France. The French are 
“a people restless, ambitious, resolute, and brutal,” and— 

“the history of the past four centuries ought to have made it 

evident that a peaceful solution of Franco-German relations is abso- 

lutely impossible. The choice is clear : either they or we must go.” 

In the forthcoming war with France no respect must be 
paid to the neutrality of Belgium, Holland, or Switzerland. 
France having been disposed of, Britain must be dealt with :-— 

“We confess,” says Dr. Banse, “ that it is an attractive prospect for 
us to imagine and sketch out the downfall at some future time of this: 
proud and secure people.”’ 

He then proceeds to discuss in detail the plan of a twofold 
invasion of Britain, the main attack being delivered from 
Holland, and a subsidiary attack from Ireland. A sketch- 
map showing the routes of the invaders enlivens his dis- 
cussion. Dr. Banse then asks the question: Why did Germany 
suffer defeat in the last war? He answers that “ spiritual 
preparation’ had not kept pace with material preparation. 
He therefore urges that the rising generation should be inces- 
santly drilled in “ military science’—that is, in a spirit 
of aggressive militarism and in all the arts and exercises 
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necessary to convert the whole nation into a gigantic 
war-machine. 

Thus has Germany come back full-circle to the spirit and 
attitude of 1914. Once more she has become an awful menace 
to the peace of the world. 


VII. 

All that now remains to complete the parallel between 
1914 and 1934 is that British ministers should repeat the 
words which their predecessors (and in some cases themselves) 
uttered twenty years ago. I quote a few of the utterances by 
means of which the great ones of the pre-war period sought to 
soothe the alarms which German proceedings caused to such 
nervous folk as Lord Roberts and Lord Milner. I must 
limit myself to four out of the scores available. 


1. Lorp Loresurn, Lord Chancellor: in an Introduction to a book 
entitled The German Panic, published 1913. 

“Time will show that the Germans have no aggressive designs 
against us, nor we against them : and then foolish people will cease to 
talk of a future war between us which will never take place.” 

2. Mr. Luoyp-GeorGcE : JANUARY 1, 1914. 

“This is the most favourable moment for twenty years to overhaul 

our expenditure on armaments.” 


3. Mr. (Now Sir) HERBERT SAMUEL : JANUARY 15, 1914. 

“ At this moment, happily, we are at amity with all the world. Our 
relations, especially with Germany, have of late vastly improved.” 

4. Mr. Luoyp-GrorGeE : Juty 23, 1914. 

“ Our relations with Germany are very much better than they were 

a few years ago. There is none of that snarling which we used to see, 

more especially in the Press of those two great Empires. The feeling is 

altogether better between them.” 

Within a fortnight of this last prescient utterance, made by 
a minister in the inner circle of the Cabinet, the two great 
Empires were at war. 

The consequence of the blind pacificism revealed by this 
series of misguided utterances was that Britain entered upon 
the most formidable struggle for existence in her history in a 
state of deplorable unreadiness. By something little less than 
a miracle she escaped destruction. If once again she allows 
her defensive armaments to fall into decay, can she expect a 
second time to escape the doom of lunacy ? 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


KING IBN SAOUD AND THE YEMEN 


THE news from the Red Sea, indicating the movement of 
King Ibn Saoud and his Wahibis into the territory of the 
Yemen, may very possibly mark the final stage in the gradual 
Wahibi domination over practically the whole of the Arabian 
Peninsula. Many Arab enthusiasts during and after the 
Great War had visions of a unified Arab State, but their 
ideas were not altogether in the direction now taken. King 
Ibn Saoud is a forceful personality, but it cannot truly be 
said that he has acquired the present commanding position 
by any ruthless pursuit of expansion, and in the case of the 
Yemen it is, from all accounts, the _ Imam who has rather 
been the aggressor. He is said to be impelled by various 
motives, one of which is darkly hinted at by certain news- 
paper correspondents as the urgings and encouragement of 
“a particular European Power.” 

It is curious in this connection that when I journeyed 
with the pilgrims down to Jeddah in 1927 I wrote these words 
in an article to the Egyptian Gazette, viz. : ‘‘ It remains to be 
seen how far and if the Italian penetration in the Yemen 
and Italian relations with the Imam of that place, Ibn Saoud’s 
sole rival now in Arabia, will eventually complicate matters.” 

Several accounts of the personality and life of the King 
have recently appeared in English publications, from the 
pen of Mr. Armstrong and others, but I doubt whether these 
writers have been in really “close range” for any period 
with His Majesty. Mr. St. John Philby is, of course, the 
real close-range artist, and after him, perhaps I may be 
permitted to claim a good place on the strength of my residence 
in Ryadh as the guest of the King for many somewhat weary 
months. 

This was at a time which more or less marks the appearance 
of Ibn Saoud in what may be termed the public arena. Up 
to that moment, and indeed for a good while after, Arabia of 
the Red Sea side was all that existed for the general public. 

This was due in a large extent to the wanderings and 
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utterances of certain supposedly expert semi-political per- 
sonages with their treaty-making proclivities, and later to 
the more vigorous and forceful, if possibly also a bit theatrical, 
personality of Colonel Lawrence, the traces of whose activities 
in another way being still to be found in the bazaars of Jeddah 
and elsewhere, where English golden sovereigns may be had 
in probably any quantity named. 

When Philby and I journeyed towards the end of 1917 
across from the Persian Gulf coast to the centre of the Nejd 
country, it had been thought worth while to offer to the Emir 
(as he then was) some encouragement to proceed against his 
rival Ibn Resnid of Hail, who with Turkish and German 
support was in a position possibly to threaten our occupation 
of Mesopotamia. 

We took with us some help in the way of armament 
for the Nejdis, but in the matter of money just a very limited 
amount to that which was showered upon King Hussein of 
the Hejaz on the Red Sea side. 

Ibn Saoud was then but the simple Emir of Nejd, and 
the number of Europeans or Christians of any kind who had 
resided in his dominions, or, for the matter of that, who had 
visited them, could be counted on the fingers. Certainly 
in some regions in which I travelled not one had ever been 
there before, the last visitors being men of Mohammed Alli’s 
Egyptians, who had left there traces of cotton growing and 
old abandoned guns. 

Philby for different reasons shortly left for the time being, 
and I then spent many lonely months alone in the Emir’s 
capital, a ten days’ camel ride from the coast, and absolutely 
waterless desert for four or five days of the journey. 

I remember I watched Philby’s departure from the top 
of the mud walls of the so-called “ palace,” being in my turn 
watched by the small children of the household. They 
scowled and threw stones at me, and then called for their 
mothers, who, however, not only did not dare to glance my 
way, but also were not allowed even to show as much as their 
closely veiled figures. 

In fact, the many months I was in Ryadh I never saw a 
female form, veiled or unveiled, except Negress slaves, who 
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did the cooking and other menial jobs. Even the men 
averted their heads when they saw me at times in not alto- 
gether complete Arab dress, and they would have done a 
good deal more than avert their heads had I not been under 
the Emir’s especial protection. 

However, the average day passed fairly well. In the 
morning up through the long stairways, lined by the negro 
bodyguard, rifles on back and scimitars in hand, to the 
Mejliss room, where we discussed events and such news as 
came in to me at long intervals. 

Government functionaries were there, but the Emir did 
most things himself, the conversation at times being inter- 
rupted by a most inadequate typist, who endeavoured with 
no success to rap something out of an old machine adapted 
to the Arabic script. After this, the morning meal, always 
the same, rice and camel meat, sometimes chicken as an 
extreme delicacy, with dates, all manipulated with anges 
and despatched with great rapidity. 

In the afternoon quite pleasant rides, but outside the 
oasis of Ryadh no signs whatever of more than a solitary 
jackal, and then the evening meal, a repetition of the previous 
one. At night, long talks with the Emir himself, many 
cups of tea, coffee and camel milk. Of course, no strong 
drink such as many of the easy-going Moslems indulge in, 
and, what is more, no smoking, strictly forbidden by the 
Wahibis. 

After witnessing the three days’ rainfall, which is about 
all that nature owes to Nejd during the year, the tribes were 
all mustered and marshalled about, and one fine day a great 
cavalcade set forth from Ryadh. First went a large concourse 
of camel men, fighting fellows, then followed baggage, and 
ladies—hidden under canopies—then riflemen on_ horses, 
more camelmen, and finally self and high dignitaries. 

But the Emir’s thoughts were even then centred upon 
bigger game and in the direction of the Hejaz. He was 
working in no underhand way against British interests, but 
he had wider views than we had mapped out for him. He 
evidently sensed that he was the man, in the chaos of new 
orientations due to the war, to make a bid for the holy cities, 
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and that King Hussein (formerly under the Turks Grand 
Sherif of Mecca, and later put up by our Arab advisers of the 
day as King of the Hejaz) was not of the Empire-building 
breed. In fact, in so far as taking King Hussein under our 
wing, we had backed the wrong horse. 

Ibn Saoud took his time against Hail, but eventually 
mopped it up, conjointly with successful inroads into King 
Hussein’s dominions across the hundreds of miles that 
separated Nejd from the Hejaz. 

The fact of Ibn Saoud eventually ousting King Hussein 
and becoming possessor of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, 
and of all the former Turkish Red Sea provinces down to the 
Yemen, has by no means been a circumstance inimical to 
British interests. The brushing aside of our ill-advised action of 
setting up King Hussein was no threat to England, since Ibn 
Saoud has been a far more reliable and staunch personage to 
deal with, he has never been hostile but always con- 
ciliatory in the many difficult situations that have arisen 
from time to time on the Iraq boundaries and around Kuweit, 
etc., and his restraining influence has been invaluable in 
keeping the peace. If he remains in the Yemen, we may 
expect the same attitude in the hinterland of the Aden 
Protectorate. 

In short, the rise to power of the Wahibis under their 
wonderful ruler has been nothing less than remarkable. 
Merely Emir of Nejd, there was first the capture of the 
Turkish Hasa province after the Balkan wars, then with our 
first encouragement the crushing of his rival Ibn Reshid of 
Hail, after this, the assumption of the title of Sultan, then 
the making good of the approaches to the Red Sea provinces, 
finally gaining the latter and becoming King of Nejd and the 
Hejaz and of practically the whole of the Arabian Peninsula, 
the sole portions to be excepted being the Yemen (which may 
now fall, notwithstanding reported negotiations), the Aden 
Protectorate, and a few small states under treaty with the 
British on the Persian Gulf side, with frontiers extending 
northwards to the mandated or late mandated territories 
of the former Turkish Empire. 

What about the future ? 
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No doubt, glancing northwards, it would be a great 
temptation for the King to over-run the new Iraq state, but 
while there are remnants of British influence still remaining 
he will, I am convinced, refrain from moving, and, as before 
remarked, if he stays in the Yemen we will have a good 
neighbour on the Aden frontier. The British Transjordan 
and Palestine mandates are safe, but as regards Sinai and 
Egyptian territory, the position might be obscure. 

It is true that Ibn Saoud has always shown himself reason- 
able on questions such as Aqabah, but with the Egyptian 
Government there have been disputes, notably about the 
pilgrim traffic and the holy “ carpet ”’ transit ; and there is a 
certain feeling of distrust for the present Egyptian adminis- 
tration. 

From a military aspect, the Saoudi successes are somewhat 
remarkable. The Arab, as a rule, cannot be accounted a 
serious fighter from a disciplined point of view, and it is 
strange that the Wahibi tribesmen have done on the Red 
Sea what the Turks for many years, with soldiers disciplined 
par excellence as soldiers, were unable to effect. 

Still, in the event of further operations, Ibn Saoud’s 
men have yet the difficult country to surmount towards 
Sana’a, and it remains to be seen what sort of job they 
will make of that and the country that brought nothing 
but disaster to some of the finest Turkish battalions. 

Whatever be the outcome, we have, fortunately, now at 
Jeddah as British representative Sir Andrew Ryan, an 
experienced and clever diplomat, formerly in the Embassy 
at Constantinople. 

F. CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 
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THE ROAD TRAFFIC BILL 


It is difficult to appreciate why the introduction of the 
Government’s Road Traffic Bill—a not very revolutionary 
measure—should create a sense of grievance in any quarter 
unless it might be considered not sufficiently drastic for its 
purpose. It surely must be conceded universally that the last 
year’s record of casualties upon the road revealing a total 
of 216 thousand injured and approximately 7,000 dead 
demands prompt and effective action by Government. 

There is one feature about the measure which differentiates 
it from 80 per cent. of the measures which are considered in 
the House of Commons—very few of them could be put to so 
simple and so infallible a test in so short a space of time. 
Within at most three months from the date of its provisions 
being carried into effect, if the statistics of casualties are 
either stationary or are on the increase we must obviously 
come to the conclusion that it is abortive and seek other 
methods to deal with the situation, whereas if the casualties 
decrease we can legitimately conclude the experiments 
embodied in the Bill have justified themselves and we can 
proceed if need be even farther along the same lines. 

The Minister of Transport deserves our congratulations if 
for nothing else for his courage in tackling without fear or 
favour one of the most urgent and one of the most baffling 
problems with which in recent years the development of 
applied science has provided us. 

This is not the view of some of our daily newspapers if 
we are to judge by their articles on the subject published as 
soon as the Bill was printed. It is a peculiar phenomenon in 
human affairs that those who are most prolific of criticism 
are usually the most completely barren in constructive 
suggestion. These Press attacks upon the Minister offered 
no alternative proposals as to how he was to obviate this 
daily carnage upon the King’s Highway. The conclusion 
arrived at seemed to be that speed is of the essence of modern 
existence, and that the terrible death roll and the vast casualty 
list ever increasing are of secondary consideration. 
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To those who advance the theory that speed is the first 
essential of human existence to-day I would suggest that there 
are other and better outlets for superfluous energy than that 
of slaughtering and maiming innocent fellow creatures on 
the road. For instance, there is always the air, where at 
least double the speed records of the road can be achieved. 
Still better there is speed on the running track, there is speed 
on the football ground, there is speed on the cricket field, 
and on every other field of athletic prowess. Speed in these 
connections has, moreover, with the one possible exception 
of body line bowling, this advantage over speed on the road— 
it does the operator good and no one else any harm. 

It is difficult to estimate what moral or physical benefit 
any young man derives from lounging in a car with his foot 
on the accelerator. Scorching along the road at 80 miles 
an hour or more requires no physical courage or virtue of 
any kind, although it may convey to the motorist a purely 
illusory sense of energy and heroism. I would like to suggest 
to the rising generation if—which I very much doubt—it 
really does consider that speed is generally necessary to 
salvation, that self control is infinitely more wholesome for 
its morale than yielding to impulse. 

During the last two or three years there has been a great 
deal said and written upon the subject of disarmament. 
Whatever views we may individually hold as to how this end 
is to be achieved, one motive actuates us all in this connec- 
tion—it is our anxiety to obviate the appalling waste of 
valuable human life that war necessarily entails. Could we 
not spare some of the enthusiasm evinced over these dis- 
cussions upon armaments in addressing ourselves to a similar 
but still more urgent, still more immediate problem of the 
daily holocaust upon our English thoroughfares ? Debates 
and discussions upon disarmament are hypothetical, the 
hypothesis being that there might be another war. Butour 
examination of the causes of and possible remedies for road 
accidents is neither hypothetical nor in any sense academic. 
The slaughter of the roads is of daily occurrence. 

If there are degrees of comparison in such things I suggest 
that slaughter on the roads is infinitely worse in character 
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than slaughter on the battlefield. In war we are killing those 
who would kill us if we did not killthem. We are both on the 
offensive and defensive. We are killing with a definite object, 
whether that object is justifiable or not. We are fighting 
for our country against our country’s enemies. None of 
these excuses or explanations can be pleaded for the slaughter 
on the road. In most cases, unlike war, we are killing our 
own countrymen. We are killing those who are completely 
innocent of giving us any cause to put an end to their exist- 
ence. Our victims on the road entertain no ill will towards 
us until we are upon them. They are defenceless. Statistics 
prove that too often and in the majority of cases they are the 
very young, the very old, the blind, the halt and the maimed, 
so that if we are enthusiasts in favour of abolishing war, 
how much more enthusiastic ought we to be in collaborating 
with the Minister in his laudable efforts to discover methods 
for dealing with the problem of dangerous driving on our 
thoroughfares. 

It is unbelievable that anyone who has had any experience 
of the common tragedies of the road should be content to 
fold his hands and make no contribution towards anational 
effort to mitigate the evil. One such experience particularly 
dwells in my memory. On a main thoroughfare somewhere 
in the midlands I came upon a scene which is being enacted in 
a greater or lesser degree twenty times a day in this country 
alone throughout the year. I found a poor village woman 
lying dead in a pool of blood by the roadside, the car which 
had just caused her death was on its side in the ditch, her 
husband, a labourer of the fields, was having hysterics by 
the body of his wife. I am not recounting this tragedy 
as an unusual or peculiar experience. I have no doubt most 
of those who read these lines have had a similar encounter 
in the course of their experience travelling along the roads 
both in town and country. There can be no question that, 
none too soon, it is the bounden duty of Parliament to give 
every facility to the Minister to put into force any regulation 
which is going to remedy this appalling state of affairs. 

As to the provisions of the Bill which was recently given 
a second reading in the House of Commons, while I am 
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prepared to admit that all the experiments which it contains 
are well worth trying, and that it is impossible to criticize 
them confidently until they are given a fair trial, there is one 
aspect of the problem which still remains obscure. Hitherto 
there have been enough regulations dealing with road trans- 
port to fill a volume, but from my own personal observations 
I am quite prepared to suggest that many of these regulations 
are not only broken almost universally, but with the most 
complete impunity. Indeed, I should imagine that without 
a vast staff of supervisors it would be extremely difficult to 
enforce them. Undoubtedly one of the most effective reforms 
would be the proper enforcement of the regulations that 
already exist, but I fully appreciate that it presents a problem 
difficult of solution. 

For instance, there are already in existence regulations 
as to the size, weight and width of the cars that use the road. 
But does anybody really suppose that these regulations are 
conformed to? If so, by what means are the regulations as 
to size so enforced? I believe myself that very many acci- 
dents are directly or indirectly to be attributed to the width 
of the gigantic so-called freak cars that use or misuse the roads, 
that make weak bridges weaker still and increase the rate- 
payers’ burden by breaking up the surfaces of the roads. 
Some of these large service vehicles are so wide that on the 
narrower roads they entirely obscure the view of the motorist 
behind them. If it is your misfortune to be blocked by one 
of these colossi it is impossible to pass them unless you break 
the most elementary rules of the road. You cannot see if 
there is a bend in the road ahead, and you cannot see if there 
is another car coming head on towards you. Human nature 
is very much human nature on the road, and rather than be 
delayed for ever by this perambulating screen the temptation 
to take a risk in passing without knowing whether it is 
opportune to do so is irresistible. No doubt many accidents 
are caused in this way. 

The means at the disposal of the Minister for enforcing 
the regulation as to the size of the motor vehicle hardly seem 
to be adequate, and if they are not there does not seem to be 
any clause in the Bill which gives him extra powers to enforce 
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not only this regulation but every other existing and proposed 
regulation. It is no use passing this Bill into law until we 
can be satisfied that all the regulations are not only enforce- 
able but are going to be enforced. Moreover, it would seem 
that it would require an immense staff, almost a separate 
department, to conduct such operations. Administration is 
surely the most important aspect of the whole problem. 
A few patrols occasionally cross-examining the drivers of 
vehicles is entirely inadequate. I am not stressing the point 
in any spirit of hostility. On the contrary my one object 


and ambition is to encourage any feasible proposal the 


Government may make to obviate the appalling and disastrous 


‘ condition of affairs which has been revealed by the most 


recent statistics. 

In conclusion—it is perhaps too self evident an observation 
to make—this Bill is in the interests of road users themselves. 
It is useless to advance the argument that commerce will 
suffer by its provisions. Commerce will certainly suffer if, 
as is rapidly happening, the road becomes impossible of user. 
If matters continue at the present rate in a short space of 
time commerce will find the road a hindrance rather than a 
convenience, and as to passengers and joyriders they will 
have made the road so dangerous, so hideous, so odiferous 
and so completely disgusting that no one will want to travel 
along for enjoyment’s sake or for any other purpose, either 
fast or slow. It may be that those of us who are supporting 
the new Road Traffic Bill are pushing at an open door, but 
it is significant that two of the leading daily London news- 
papers have already endeavoured to slam the door in our faces. 
It would be shortsighted indeed for anyone who has the 
interests of the road at heart to obstruct the passage of this 
Bill into law. If matters go from bad to worse a measure 
infinitely more drastic, infinitely more prejudicial to road 
users will become an imperative necessity for humanity in 
general. 


E. CADOGAN. 


STORM OVER PALESTINE 


“Tr seems clear that . . . the work to which Great Britain set her 
hand at the close of the War, is not proceeding satisfactorily,” 

These words occurred in a letter to The Times of December 
20, 1929, over the signatures of Lord Balfour, Mr. Lloyd 
George and General Smuts. Facts and events have proved 
them to be most unfortunately true. In spite of the over- 
whelming welcome to British control extended by the Arabs 
in 1917: in spite of the admirable work put in by British 
officials for sixteen years, and the undeniable benefits which 
Palestine has reaped as the direct result of British control, 
British service and British rectitude, Palestine to-day is 
thoroughly discontented. The Arabs blame England for 
favouring the Jews and forcing the Jewish National Home 
upon them ; and the Jews blame England for favouring the 
Arabs and controlling immigration. We believe that this 
discontent, which is actively hindering progress in Palestine 
and threatening to make it a storm-centre in the Near East, is 
traceable to two main causes—to unceasing Communist 
propaganda within Palestine, promoted and sustained from 
abroad, and to the irrevocable blunder of allowing the Con- 
cessions for the electrical energy and the exploitation of the 
country’s mineral wealth to pass from State control into that 
of private companies of foreign origin. 

Tel-Aviv, the most remarkable and successful of all the 
Jewish Colonies, is visited and described constantly ; but there 
are also others, the Kvutzoth, or Socialist-Communal Colonies 
in Galilee, of which less is heard. At Ain-Harod the children 
are placed in the nursery of the Colony as soon as they are 
born ; at Beth-Alpha, another Communist Colony, the little 
ones are taken to the Children’s Building “‘ when they are 
born, and here they live. . . until they are man and woman 
grown.” (‘‘ Palestine To-day and To-morrow,” John Haynes 
Holmes.) Family ties and obligations are not observed. 
Mr. M. J.Landa, in his interesting book, “‘ Palestine as It Is,” 
says that these Colonies number about twenty-four, or one- 
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fifth of the total settlements, though they do not comprise 
one-fifth of the inhabitants. He ‘ found the people idealists 
with advanced ideas of freedom, in religion among other 
things.” There were no synagogues, and the Jewish dietary 
laws “did not count.” If these Colonies have thrown over 
everything distinctively Jewish, namely, the Jewish Faith and 
ritual and the dietary laws which are the foundation of all 
Jewish practice, have they still the right to call themselves 
“ Jewish ” or “ Zionist” ? One may go further and ask why 
Communist Colonies are allowed to be set up in Palestine, 
under the British Mandate ? 

Provocative of danger as these Colonies are in a land where 
the Communist standard is entirely alien to the Arab ideal, 
both Christian and Moslem, which is the patriarchal, they do 
not affect Palestine as immediately as do the Concessions. 

In September, 1921, Mr. Pinhas M. Rutenberg, a Russian 
Jew, and formerly Chief of Police under M. Kerensky, was 
granted a Concession for the whole electrification of Palestine 
for seventy years. Mr. Rutenberg told the New York 
correspondent of The Times that this Concession “ grants a 
complete monopoly, which is necessary if capital is to be 
interested in the project.” (Tumes, May 22, 1922.) In a 
letter to The Times, the late Lord Brentford (then Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks) described the Concession as “‘ granting the 
most complete monopoly of the future commercial position 
in Palestine that it is possible to conceive. The documents 
are before me as I write.”” Mr. Rutenberg (he said) had two 
years in which to obtain the necessary capital, during which 
time “ the development of Palestine is blocked, and Sir Her- 
bert Samuel (then High Commissioner) agrees not to grant 
a licence conflicting with this one.” Mr. Rutenberg was 
bound ‘“‘ to provide the present users of water with such water 
as they want, but not exceeding the amount they now have.” 
The Concession provides “‘ that the High Commissioner shall 
at the request and at the cost of the (Rutenberg) Company 
expropriate any existing undertakings and hand them over to 
Mr. Rutenberg. Finally, for the whole of the seventy years 
there is to be no installation for providing and supplying 
electrical energy to be permitted in Palestine (except private 
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installation), and for the same period no concession shall be 
granted throughout the whole of Palestine to construct 
canals, dams, reservoirs, watercourses, pumps, stations, and 
other works of whatever kind for the development of electrical 
energy for water-power, and/or to operate overhead lines and 
underground cables, and/or to construct or operate any power. 


stations, or to install electric lighting in streets or buildings | 


of any kind, or to supply electric energy for docks, wharves, 
railways, factories, etc., unless such concession has been first 
offered to the Rutenberg Company.” (Z'imes, May 29, 1922.) 
A leading article in The Times of the same date pointed out 
how ‘‘ the holders of the Concession might very easily find 
themselves in a short time in virtual control of the economic life 
of the country.” After asking various pertinent questions— 
‘“‘ What are the findings of the legal and technical experts of 
the Colonial Office ? Are essentially British interests, and 
especially the interests of sound and impartial administration, 


secured ? Who, again, is Mr. Rutenberg? Is the Colonial ! 


Office justified in giving him such a large share in the control 
of the immediate future of Palestine ? ’—the article ended by 
calling for “the actual terms of this very important con- 
cession.” Earlier in the month, the High Commissioner for 
Palestine (Sir Herbert Samuel), at a private meeting of 
Members of Parliament, ‘offered certain explanations in 
reply to Sir W. Joynson-Hicks, and some time ago the Colonial 
Office, when asked if the conditions of the Concession required 
the concessionnaire to purchase his machinery in Britain, 
declared that ‘ such a condition would be a flagrant violation 


of the mandatory principle.’ All these statements were made | 
privately. The House of Commons has had little or no official 


information given to it. Its knowledge has come from outside 
sources.” (Times, May 30, 1922.) The High Commis- 
sioner ‘‘ was unable to say whether the material and machinery 
had been ordered in Germany.” (Morning Post, May 24, 


1922.) As far as we know, the full terms of this Concession | 


have not been made public, nor was it put out to open tender, 
therefore British firms had no opportunity of competing for it. 
This monopoly involves the establishment of immense works 
in the water-supplying regions of Palestine—Jaffa, Galilee, and 
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Jordania—and the provision of dams between the Sea of 
Galilee and Jesr-el-Mujameh, six miles lower, which will 
convert the Sea into a great natural reservoir in the long dry 
summer. The Jordan power-station was calculated to yield 
one hundred million kilowatt-hours per annum. A _ sub- 
sidiary scheme involves the drainage of the Huleh Marshes 
(Waters of Merom), thereby freeing some 50,000 acres for 
cultivation, and the construction of a special power-station. 
The power-station south of the Sea of Galilee, at the junction 
of the Yermak and the Jordan, has already seriously affected 
the Sea. Its waters have receded several yards, in one part 
two kilometres, and it is so much more shallow that it is quite 
difficult getting off ina boat. The supplies of fish are steadily 
diminishing. A glance at the map shows us how the lines of 
these works, actual or projected, control Palestine. The 
country depends upon imported coal, and electrical energy is 
vital to its progress, for lighting, fuel and power, and especially 
for transport. The individual or syndicate which controls 
the water supplies of Palestine has her by the throat. 

The Dead Sea Concession is nearly as mysterious as the 
Dead Sea itself. This inland Sea, lying 1,200 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean, in whose bitter waters no life 
appears to exist, is the sole outlet of the swift, fresh waters of 
the Jordan, but has itself no known outlet. Its levels rise and 
fall, for reasons not yet determined. The amount of salts in 
solution were estimated by a Government expert as follows :— 


2,000 million tons of Potassium Chloride. 


11,900 ,, »»  y, Sodium Chloride. 
22,000 _ =s«y,, »» s, Magnesium Chloride. 
6,000 __—,, 3» 3, Calcium Chloride. 
980 ,, »» 3, Magnesium Bromide. * 
The money value of the products has been estimated to be 
approximately :— 
Potash .. as .. 14,000 million pounds. 
Bromine .. Be .. 52,000 3 ss 
Gypsum .. st i 14 6 se 
Calcium Chloride .. 17,000 e 53 
Magnesium ae ..- 165,000 = - 


* From information kindly supplied by The National League. See also 
Times of August_15, 1927. 
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England now imports about 12,000 tons of potash from Chili 
per annum. 

In the House of Lords debate on the Dead Sea Salts 
Concession (March, 1929), Lord Templetown described the 
Haifa Harbour, the electrification and irrigation of the Jordan 
Valley, and the exploitation of the Dead Sea, as “a unique 
industrial trilogy, which can unlock to the world great bene- 
ficent powers, and revive again an active civilization from the 
Nile to the Euphrates.” * Though “ first-rate British plans 
have been available since 1918 (he said), it has been announced 
that Mr. Novomeyski has been chosen as the favoured appli- 
cant.” On October 4, 1918, the British Group of tenderers 
(who had been engaged in research work since 1916) applied 
formally to the Foreign Office with their scheme, which 
included the exploitation of the Dead Sea, the development 
of hydro-electric power from the Jordan, irrigation of the 
Jordan Valley, and development of subsidiary chemical 
industries. The Foreign Office replied that they had no power 
then to deal with Palestine concessions. Some of the British 
Group’s papers were sent out to the High Commissioner in 
Palestine, in 1920, being returned some months later (1921) 
with the information that nothing could be done until peace 
was concluded with Turkey. A Government Commission of 
Inquiry and Investigation was instituted in 1923-25, and the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies invited tenders for a concession 
(closing date, October, 1925.) The British Group applied 
again. In October, 1926, the Crown Agents officially informed 
the British Group that they were prepared to consider further 
their 1925 tender, and asked them to disclose their financial 
support ; they invited other groups also to send in revised 
tenders or to form an association of tenderers. In November, 
1926, the British Group were asked to join with Mr. Moses 
Novomeyski (one of the foreign tenderers), and two members 

* Haifa Harbour was opened by the High Commissioner (Sir A. Wau- 
chope) in October, 1933. Under the terms of the Rutenberg Concession, no 
concession may be granted for the supply of electric energy for docks, 
wharves, etc., unless it has been offered first to the Rutenberg Company. 
This proviso might render Haifa, the greatest Near Eastern harbour after 


Alexandria, subject to private interference in an emergency, thereby com- 
pelling the Administration to extreme measures. 
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of the Group discussed matters with him ; but nothing came 
of it, as Mr. Novomeyski made it clear that he required full 
control. Following further discussion with the Crown Agents, 
the British Group altered their tender to meet the latters’ 
requirements. All the revised tenders were submitted to the 
Crown Agents by December 31, 1926. In February, 1927, the 
British Group informed the Crown Agents that they were 
negotiating in other quarters for the financial support which 
had been withdrawn from them, following the circulation of 
rumours expressing doubts as to the feasibility of their plans, 
which rumours, it was understood, emanated from foreign 
sources. In April, 1927, the Concession was offered to 
Mr. Novomeyski and Major Tulloch. Such, greatly reduced, is 
the statement read in the House of Lords by Lord Temple- 
town. Lord Danesfort complained that though the House of 
Lords had made “several attempts to find out something 
about Mr. Novomeyski, we were vouchsafed no information. 
. . . Indeed, His Majesty’s Government knew very little about 
him as late as May last”; and as “ Major Tulloch . . . by 
power of attorney or otherwise, has handed over all his 
interest in the concession to Mr. Novomeyski. . . it becomes 
exceedingly important to ascertain who this Mr. Novomeyski 
is.’ Lord Melchett (the late Sir Alfred Mond) remarked, “ I 
know Mr. Novomeyski,” but said no more about him. The 
Earl of Plymouth, for the Government, declared that they 
were “satisfied with the financial backing behind Major 
Tulloch and Mr. Novomeyski, though it was impossible, 
whilst one or two small matters were outstanding, to give the 
actual names of those who are behind them.” (House of 
Lords Debates, March 21, 1929, 731-757.) 

Mr. Novomeyski has become naturalised as a Palestinian. 
His Concession is for seventy-five years. A draft of the 
Concession was laid before Parliament in 1929 (Cmd. 3326). 
Have the terms of the actual Concession, as now in operation, 
been made public? The draft states that the concessionnaire 
has “‘no power to assign, lease, sublet or otherwise dispose 
of the Concession without previous consent of Government.” 
(Cmd. 3326, para. 32, page 17.) Do the terms of the Con- 
cession itself prevent its sale to a foreign syndicate (1.e., 
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subjects of a foreign Power), provided the consent of Govern. 
ment to dispose of it has been obtained ? 

Palestine is not free, of course, from the usual forms of 
Communist anti-British propaganda. Literature printed in 
Arabic for Arab consumption, and in Hebrew and Yiddish for 
Jewish, is circulated, being designed to make each party 
believe that England favours the other unfairly. Such 
propaganda seldom comes into the open, where it can be 
suppressed, but, like the poison from a leaking sewer, creeps 


underground, spreading contamination far and wide. The - 


Commission of Enquiry into the Jaffa Riots of 1921 decided 
that “‘the immediate cause of the Jaffa Riots was an un. 


authorized demonstration by Bolshevik Jews,” but found | 


that ‘‘ the general body of Jews was opposed to Bolshevism, 
and was not responsible for the Bolshevik demonstrations.” 
The Report by this Commission describes how Jaffa and Tel- 
Aviv were placarded with Soviet posters, urging “ all labourers 


in Palestine to take part in social revolution, to have nothing , 


more to do with ‘ the slaves of the British bayonets.’” The 
Bolshevists also imported Communist literature in Arabic 
from Vienna, the headquarters of Poale-Zion (the left wing of 
Zionism). Posters in Arabic bore the words— 
** Down with the British and French bayonets ! 
Down with the Arab and foreign capitalists ! 
Long live Soviet Palestine ! ” 
while the Hebrew and Yiddish posters ran— 
“ Long live the Civil War! 
Long live Soviet Russia ! ” 
(‘‘ Report by the Commission of Enquiry into the Jaffa 
Riots,’ 1921 : Cmd. 1540, pp. 18-22.) 

It is easy both to over-rate and to under-rate such forms of 
propaganda ; but if they do no more than distract public 
attention from subtler and more dangerous methods, they 
serve a purpose. Communism is alien to Moslem traditions 
and ideals ; but we must remember that Soviet Russia has 
many thousands of Moslem subjects through whom she 
could, if necessary, approach the Near East. In the Soviet 
Government’s ‘‘ Appeal to all Mohammedan Workers in 
Russia and the East,’ of December 7, 1917, occur some 
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pregnant passages :—“ The mighty summons to freedom 
emitted by the Russian Revolution has aroused all the toilers 
in the East and West. . . . The workers and soldiers of the 
World are already rallying round the banner of Socialism, 
storming the strongholds of Imperialism. Even far-off India, 
that land which has been oppressed by the European ‘ torch- 
bearers of civilization ’ for so many centuries, has raised the 
standard of revolt, organizing its councils of deputies, throwing 
the hated yoke of slavery from its shoulders, and summoning 
the people of the East to the struggle for freedom. . . . Moham- 
medans of the East! Persians, Turks, Arabs, and Indians ! 
All you whose bodies and property, freedom and native land, 
have been for centuries exploited by the European beasts of 
prey! ... Overthrow these robbers and enslavers of your 
lands! Now when ... even the Indian Mohammedans, 
oppressed and tormented by the foreign yoke, are rising in 
revolt against their slave-drivers—now it is impossible to 
keep silent! . . . Mohammedans in Russia ! Mohammedans 
in the East! We look to you for sympathy and support in 
the work of renewing the world!” (‘‘ The Soviet Union and 
Peace : the Most Important Documents issued by the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. concerning Peace and Disarmament 
from 1917 to 1929.” 1930. pp. 28-30.) This is not merely 
talk. There are training-colleges in Moscow and Leningrad 
where Easterns of all nationalities, as well as Russo-Easterns, 
receive a thorough training in espionage, agitation, propa- 
ganda, and all other forms of Communist revolutionary 
tactics, the finished product being despatched to sow sedition 
and raise strife in all countries of the Far and Near East. 
According to a statement published by the Zionist Revision- 
ists—‘‘ Wladimir Burzeff, one of the most prominent revolu- 
tionary Socialists of Russia, who grew old in his struggles 
against Czarist rule,’? wrote as follows :—‘ Palestine is part 
and parcel of the Kommintern’s work. At present there 
exists in Palestine a Communist Party numbering 500 members. 
The Palestinian Communist section is subsidized by the Kom- 
mintern Headquarters at Moscow. Besides special subventions 
in every instance, it regularly receives an annual sum of 
25,000 roubles. . . . The work of the Palestine Communists 
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is conducted by Moscow via Berlin, where the Bolshevist 
centre of propaganda for the Near East is located.” 
(‘‘ Report on the Palestine Enquiry Commission in 1929; 
Examination and Criticism by the Executive of the World 
Union of Zionist Revisionists.” 1930. p. 12.) Of course, 
the centre of propaganda shifts its quarters from time to time. 

These are some of the danger-points in Palestine to-day, 
which are breeding internal discontents and making England’s 
task as Mandatory Power unnecessarily difficult. I have 
striven to set out the facts as clearly and succinctly as pos- 
sible, and have quoted only from published or official sources 
which are accessible to all enquirers, ignoring information of a 


personal or private character. 
K. M. E. Biya. 
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THE TARTAR WALL 


THE spell of the wall begins with your first sight of it from 
the window as the train slants in at the end of its dusty 
90-mile journey across the North China plain. It first 
appears as a thin grey strip seen in a gap between the 
innumerable tree-clumps dotted over the landscape. The 
grey line thickens till it has risen above the horizon and shows 
a serrated edge cutting into the sky. As the miles between 
you diminish it grows in size and distinctness till, quite 
suddenly, as it seems, it flashes up to its full height and 
impressiveness. You are running now on a nearly parallel 
line and for a mile or two you look out on its forty-foot face 
of brickwork (the bricks themselves so big and solid that 
you will take them for blocks of stone), reflected in the waters 
of a moat bordered with willows and specked with fleets of 
white ducks. Then the train crosses the moat, steams 
through a cutting in the wall and enters the “‘ Chinese City,” 
the southern half of Peking. 

Through an unexpected landscape of cornfields, hamlets, 
reed-beds and swamps (for this S.E. corner of the city has 
never been built over) the train runs for three miles before 
reaching the wall of the “ Tartar ”’ city—the dividing wall, 
that is, between the two halves of Peking. Turning at right- 
angles it runs along the foot of the wall, so close that you 
have to crouch in your seat to see up to the parapet. Past 
the Hatamén gate, with its queer mixture of motor-cars, 
rickshas, mulecarts and strings of camels crowded together 
waiting the passing of the train, and so to the Ch’ienmén 
station, where you come to a stop, still in the shadow of the 
wall. 

Then through the wall itself by way of the Water Gate, 
where the British troops broke in at the time of the Boxer 
rebellion. The gateway which now takes the place of the 
narrow sluice through which the soldiers crawled on their 
way to relieve the Legations is an arched tunnel sixty feet 
in length, dark and cavernous, and you finish your journey 
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with a gasp at the mighty thickness of the walls of Peking, 
which for mile upon mile have been unwinding before you 
during your long approach. 

II. 

First impressions grow dim as one settles down to one’s 
everyday Peking existence, and the wall, like other Chinese 
novelties, such as chopsticks, shark’s fins and rickshas, soon 
comes to be taken for granted. But, almost without your 
knowing it, the wall becomes a part of the background of 
life. A “fenced” city has about it a certain intangible 
feeling which, if one looks for a parallel, one can only compare 
with the cloistered sensation which clings to an Oxford or 
Cambridge college. One feels oneself cut off from the world 
outside the walls and drawn correspondingly closer to one’s 
fellow-beings inside. It gives, too, the feeling of “‘ home ” 
in a very peculiar fashion. It is a feeling which overcomes 
you whenever you enter the city and—to speak for the moment 
personally—it never failed to possess me when, back from a 
country ride, we rode in through the gates with the clatter 
of our ponies’ hooves resounding from the deep vault of 
the archway. 

If the wall forms a background to life in ordinary times 
of peace, it leaps into the foreground when there is trouble 
or war. In the course of a ten-year sojourn in Peking we 
watched three civil wars waged round the city. On such 
occasions the gates are hastily closed and you need to be 
well on your guard against being caught outside. To get 
oneself let in once the huge wooden doors are closed and 
the cross-beams dropped into place is no simple matter. 
At the best, it means an hour of weary palaver through the 
crack of the door with the military guard inside ; at the worst 
you must get yourself hauled at the end of a rope up the 
40-ft. face of the wall—a by no means unknown adventure. 
While on several occasions we were shut up in the city for 
more than a week on end with food supplies rapidly vanishing, 
we were never properly besieged. (In fact, Peking has not 
known a pukka siege since the first days of the Manchus.) 
But we once had an enemy “ hammering at the gates ” in a 
very literal fashion. A rebellious tuchun was trying to enter 
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the capital. The gates had been closed and the railway 
ingress barred by an iron curtain fixed across the entrance. 
Our tuchun had the brilliant idea of using an engine as a 
battering ram and launched it full speed against the obstruc- 
tion. The attempt luckily failed, as the curtain held and 
the engine alone was wrecked. 

One year when a war was brewing we had a glimpse of the 
wall as it must often have looked in the good old days of 
yore. On a winter’s evening we were coming home from our 
racecourse cottage a few miles out on the west side of Peking. 
As we turned the corner which brings the wall into view we 
saw a stirring sight. The top of the wall was lined with 
nilitary tents with floating pennants outlined against the 
sky. We were witnessing the manning of the walls for the 
last time, perhaps, in history. It was a faithful replica of a 
scene shown in a series of scrolls in the Forbidden City 
museum painted for the Emperor Ch’ien Lung and depicting 
the life of the court and the capital as it was in the time of 
his reign. F 

The succeeding war brought an abrupt change from 
medieval to modern. We found ourselves being bombed 
by the airmen of Feng Yu-hsiang, the famous “ Christian 
General,” who was then attacking the city. The bombing 
did little damage, but it taught us the melancholy lesson 
that the walls in which Peking had trusted for 800 years had 
ceased to be a protection against anything more than bandits 
and roving bodies of troops. As a military weapon the walls 
have become, in fact, nearly as obsolete as the bows-and- 
arrows and armour which you find lying about in the corners 
of Peking junkshops. 

III. 

When Marco Polo came to Kubla Khan’s capital—Khan 
Baliq, it was then called—in 1275, a good part of the present 
wall had just been newly built. The previous city on the 
site had been razed to the ground by Kubla’s grandfather, 
Genghis, in one of his whirlwind campaigns, and Kubla 
himself, the first of the Mongol emperors, had adopted the 
old site and had laid out his capital in roughly its present 
form—a city for his Tartars on the north and a southern 
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appendage for the dispossessed Chinese. His wall round 
the Tartar city was made of tamped-down earth (held between 
frame-works of reed) raised on a masonry plinth and topped 
by brick battlements which, as Polo and others record, were 
in those days kept freshly whitewashed. There were gates 
and gate-towers similar to those of to-day, the towers, by 
Pojo’s account, housing garrisons of a thousand bowmen each. 

The Mongol dynasty came to an early end and in the 
wars which overthrew it “‘ Cambaluc”’ was laid waste. At 
first the Mings made Nanking their capital, but before long 
they moved it back to the north and re-established Peking, 
meaning the “‘ Northern capital,” on the Mongol ruins, 
These ruins included those of the city walls, crumbled but 
still retaining their solid stone foundations. Except for 
shortening the limit northward (you still come to the mound 
representing Kubla’s wall when you ride out on that side), 
the Ming emperor of the day accepted the previous lines, 
The wall rose on its old foundations, but, on this occasion, 
thickly encased in brick, and its 14-mile circumference was 
divided by nine gates, the same which we see to-day. 

These gates form a notable feature. The gate itself con- 
sists of a single, or in one case a triple, tunnel piercing the 
thickness of the wall, and is closed by a pair of timber doors 
heavily studded and held, when shut, by an iron-bound mast 
of enormous thickness and weight. On the other side a 
barbican is linked to the main wall on each side of the gate 
by a semi-circular ‘“ curtain,” and over the archway itself 
stands a tower or “‘ three-decker ’’ pavilion. These pavilions 
rise ninety feet high above the top of the wall—their roofs 
one hundred and thirty feet above the street level. They 
are built of intricate woodwork in soft harmonies of blues, 
greens and gold, and their pillars are red lacquered. They 
are open inside to the roof, and though all signs of their 
quondam bowmen garrisons have now vanished away, one 
occasionally stumbles on pieces of ancient cannon half 
hidden in Gobi dust stacked away in a corner. 

Except for engraved bricks, stamped like Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s with the royal “ cartouche,” the walls of Peking 
show, one is bound to confess, singularly few traces of their 
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romantic past. The ancient cannon referred to, a derelict 
drum found in a corner block-house, a few of the comic old 
boards with painted gun muzzles which used to be placed in 
the port-holes to frighten attackers from the gates—these are 
all the discoveries that I can bring to mind. Yet, in the 
course of many a search, memory holds the picture of one 
little chance “ find’ quite unconnected with wars and rumours 
of wars, but leaving full play to the finder’s imagination. 
It was a tiny shrine at the height of one’s knee, hollowed out 
of the parapet. A peep through its little arched doorway 
showed the “‘ god’ to have flown. All that remained was a 
pottery incense burner full of soft grey flakes of ash and some 
half-burnt sticks of incense of undeterminable age planted 
among the debris. 
IV. 

Our home in Peking was a few hundred yards from the 
wall, whose great grey mass blocked the view from our 
windows. A lane led to “ Wall Street,” which follows along 
its foot, hot and dusty in summer, but frozen to iron in the 
winter, when the sun never tops the parapet. Opposite the 
end of the lane the top is reached by a ramp composed of a 
pair of converging slopes, paved with smooth-worn bricks 
which give very treacherous foothold in the sodden rainy 
season. This ramp played an important part in our lives. 
From the dust and turmoil of the city it served as a Jacob’s 
Ladder up to another world—a world of peace and spacious- 
ness, a refuge from heat in summer and a sunning ground in 
the bitter days of winter. 

Only this, and one other ramp within the Legation 
Quarter, are nowadays free of access. The Chinese some 
years ago blocked up the rest with brick and thorn barricades, 
which, while not entirely proof against the mountaineering 
instincts of the more enterprising foreigners, are a pretty 
effective deterrent. The wall is prohibited ground and one 
can only walk on the mile or so of international sector which 
bounds the Quarter on the south and forms its line of defence, 
both ends being closed by block-houses and grilles. It 
suffices, however, for one’s ordinary everyday needs, giving 
room enough for a run with the dogs before breakfast, an 
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evening stroll in the hot months, and a tiffin-time walk in 
the sun on cold winter mornings. 

To see the wall at its best you should accompany us on 
our early walk on a July morning. The rains will have 
begun and the face of the wall as we come on it down our 
lane will be green with moss and with grass tufts and stunted 
trees growing out of its crevices. The dogs race ahead up the 
slippery ramp and we follow with a greater circumspection. 
Be prepared for a surprise. On reaching the top, instead of 
the flat expanse which one would expect, you find yourself 
in a forest! Trees twenty feet high growing out of a jungle 
of rank grass and thornbush, cover nearly the width of the 
wall, leaving room only for a narrow paved pathway. Taking 
the path to the East we head towards the Hatamén. Our 
view down the avenue formed by the thicket of trees is 
blocked by the gate-tower, an imposing and beautiful sight 
with its three tiers of eaves painted in peacock tones and 
its green-tiled roofs sparkling in the sun. But a sight of 
still greater beauty lies closer to hand, spreading, in fact, 
around us. July (I chose this month with a purpose) is the 
season of ‘‘ Morning Glory,” that exquisite flower of the 
convolvulus species which flourishes in the East. It abounds 
in Peking, especially in the Temple grounds. But nowhere 
is it to be found in such profusion and such variety of colour 
as here on the Tartar Wall. It is spread like a billowing sheet 
over the uneven mass of the undergrowth and it trails itself 
over every tree trunk and bush. The delicate trumpet-like 
shaped flowers—white, pink, mauve, sky-blue and deep 
gentian—bloom so profusely that they form a carpet of 
colour spread on either side. ‘‘ Morning Glory” is worthy 
of its name, but, as the name implies, the glory is matutinal, 
and as soon as the sun gets high the blossoms close up and 
curl; if we came later in the day we should find our carpet 
vanished and nothing remaining but green leaves and tendrils. 

This luxuriant mural growth is due to the nature of the 
earth which forms the core of the wall. This is loéss, or 
“ yellow earth,” to give it its Chinese name—the wind-borne 
soil of the North China plain, one of the most fertile in the 
world. How the wall retains the moisture needed to nourish 
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the plants is a mystery unexplained, all the less explicable 
when you have seen its brick-like consistency. This came 
strikingly to light some five or six years ago, when the 
“ Christian General ’’ was in command of Peking. He decided 
to open a new gateway through the dividing wall and set his 
soldiers to work. It took them nearly a month to cut a 
fifty-foot gap through the solidly tamped earth—so thorough 
had been the work of the fourteenth-century builders. 

If the wall looks its best in the early morning, the view 
from the wall is finest at close of day. An autumn evening 
at the end of a day of rain gives the ideal conditions. In the 
rain-washed atmosphere the mountain ranges around lose 
their veil of dust and haze and stand out so clear that the 
plain seems to melt away, and the foothills to close in almost 
to the skirts of the city. Westward the hills, with the setting 
sun behind, stretch peak beyond peak and range beyond rugged 
range to an almost incredible distance, forming a vast arc 
which sweeps round to the north and finally dwindles down 
till it merges into the plain. Looking towards Mongolia you 
can see where the range is cut by the Nankow Pass—the 
Chinese Kyber—with, outlined along its crest, a tiny indented 
line which is nothing else than the Great Wall of China. 

From our vantage place on the wall we see Peking for 
what it is, a fortified camp, laid out by men who were nomads 
by habit and tradition. Its cities within cities centring on 
the palace, the straight lines of its streets, the utter symmetry 
of its entire plan, and the tent-like appearance of the rows 
upon rows of pavilions making up the Forbidden City with 
their sagging eaves and ridges, are all a reflected memory of 
the Great Khan’s camp of Marco Polo’s days. The level 
rays of the sinking sun throw its projecting features into 
sharp relief—its circle of tall gates with their tower-like 
superstructures, spaced evenly round the walls, the yellow- 
roofed palace in the centre, the five-peaked ‘‘ Coal Hill ’ with 
its pines and pillared pavilions, the surviving vermilion walls 
of the ‘‘ Imperial City,” the Bell and the Drum Towers and, 
dominating the whole from the top of the miniature mountain, 
the white “ bottle > dagoba which the earliest Ming emperor 
built on an island in the imperial lakes six centuries ago. 
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These high points thrown up by the evening shadows have 
their prominence increased by a green forest-like background. 
A great portion of Peking is taken up by parks, gardens, 
lakes and imperial pleasure grounds all copiously wooded. 
In addition to this a large proportion of the houses, especially 
in the northern part of the city where the Manchus lived and 
over which we are now looking, stand round their own court- 
yards planted with full-grown trees. The result is that many 
parts of the city, seen from above when the trees are in leaf, 
are simply a sea of greenery out of which only the higher 
buildings—gates, pagodas, towers and temple- or palace. 
pavilions—emerge into view. 

The centre of the picture before us is filled by the yellow- 
tiled palace roofs—line upon line of crest and curving slope 
like frozen waves in a sea of molten gold. Golden they really 
look in the liquid light of the sunset and one well understands 
the belief of the Western seamen who first came to Japan and, 
after seeing from afar on its forbidden coasts temples roofed 
with glazed tiles similar to these, brought home the story of 
buildings roofed with plates of solid gold. The tiles change 
colour with every phase of light. Orange to gold, gold to 
saffron, saffron to pale primrose, they range the scale with 
the rising and declining of the sun and the state of the over- 
head sky. Now, at the fall of evening, they take on their 
richest hues to match the glory of sunset. 

With the actual setting of the sun the colour fades from 
the picture. The vermilion red of the walls deepens almost 
to black and only the palace roofs, toned to a deep orange, 
glow on the darkening background. The hills become 
silhouettes. Westward the Ch’ienmén looms black and 
featureless against the sunset sky, framing patches of gold 
through the openwork of its tower. The roar of the city 
is hushed to a dull murmur and the only distinguishable 
sounds are the cawing of crows homing to their nests round 
the imperial lakes and now and again the throbbing wail of 
a passing flock of pigeons equipped more sinico with bamboo 
pigeon whistles. A vast serenity falls over the city and, in 
spite of its wars and conflicts, you feel that Peip’ing is justified 
in its name of “‘ City of Northern Peace.” G. E. HuBBARD. 


POLO IN THE PAST 


** HocKEY ON HORSEBACK ”’ 


WriTING in 1872, a sporting correspondent remarked : “ The 
new game called ‘ Polo’ may now be considered to be fairly 
launched as a fashionable pastime in England. It remains, 
however, to be seen if it will contrive to establish itself as a 
familiar and popular amusement among our military officers.” 
During the sixty years and more that have elapsed since then, 
polo has certainly contrived to “ establish itself.’ Yet, in its 
early days, it had difficulties to encounter. ‘To begin with, the 
novel features of the game puzzled the sporting journalists. 
They dubbed it “‘ Hockey on Horseback ”’; and one of their 
number even declared that, “‘ So far as we can gather, ‘ polo’ 
is very similar to mounted golf.” 

The introduction of polo into England was effected by 
Colonel Valentine Baker and some of his brother officers 
(among whom was a young Cornet, ‘‘ Chicken ’’ Hartopp) of 
the 10th Hussars. Their ideas were just a little primitive, for 
they seem to have made their own rules and to have been 
content with hockey sticks and cricket balls. But everything 
must have a beginning ; and in the summer of 1871 the first 
inter-regimental match was played on Hounslow Heath, “ in 
the presence of a numerous and aristocratic assemblage.” 
The teams were eight a-side, drawn from the 10th Hussars and 
the 9th Lancers, and the Hussars won by three goals to two. 
This match was followed by a second, with a combined team 
of the Household Cavalry challenging a combined team of 
Hussars and Lancers ; and the result was a win for the House- 
hold Cavalry. 

To the 9th (Queen’s Royal) Lancers belongs the credit of 
establishing polo in England on a really firm footing. They 
practised assiduously, and were always ready to give any club 
a game. In 1872 they threw down the glove to the Royal 
Horse Guards ; and, the glove being picked up, a match was 
arranged at Windsor. Polo, while still referred to in inverted 
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commas by the Press, was “ news.” A number of reporters 
were accordingly instructed to write a description of this 
match :— 

“« All the gay world,” began one account, “ travelled to Windsor for 
the occasion. The gathering was of a brilliant nature, the guests of the 
officers consisting of nearly 1,000 pretty women and tip-top swells galore. 
There was a luncheon to Royalty, and champagne flowed like water.” 

‘* Brilliant,” seems to be the correct word, as, in addition 
to the Prince and Princess of Wales, the company included 
the Duke and Duchess of Teck and a strong contingent of the 
Peerage, “ with the ladies wearing the very brightest and most 
elegant toilettes.”” But this was not all, for, we read, “ the 
battle-ground was kept by troopers of the Royal Horse Guards, 
whose plumed helmets and glittering cuirasses contributed 
quite a military character to the scene.” 

Playing for the Blues were the Marquess of Worcester, 
Lord Kilmarnock, and Lord Arthur Somerset; and Lord 
William Beresford was in the Lancers’ team. A journalist 
with a florid pen and lively imagination, summed up his 
impressions as follows :— 

* An ever-memorable afternoon. Such dashing charges, such con- 
fused melées ; such a waving of hockey sticks in the air; and such 
furious galloping in all directions. Serious risks were encountered by 
the combatants ; and the Noble Marquess of Worcester received a 
‘wipe’ on the head that nearly caused the blood to flow. But his 
intrepid Lordship, thinking nothing of it, prepared with unabated 
ardour for another charge. When the trumpet sounded at the finish, the 
Lancers appeared to be the victors. Thereupon, H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales warmly congratulated both teams, and some kindly words of 
encouragement also fell from the lips of the Princess.”’ 

As a matter of fact the result was a draw. A return match 
took place on Woolwich Common. Like the one at Windsor, 
this attracted a vast crowd. Napoleon III and the Empress 
Eugenie were expected. Although they did not come their 
son the Prince Imperial (then a cadet at the ‘‘ Shop ’’) arrived 
with Prince Arthur and an aide-de-camp. The spectators 
also included the Chinese Ambassador and a number of 
regimental drags and four-in-hands belonging to members of 
the Coaching Club brought down contingents from Aldershot 
and London, all anxious to see the “‘ furious Guardsmen and 
fiery Lancers.” The teams adopted what was described 
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(and with reason) as a “ special dress.” Thus, the Household 
Cavalry affected forage caps and red silk shirts, with blue 
belts, white knee-breeches, and black boots. The colour- 
scheme of the Lancers was a little more Ouida-esque, and 
consisted of “‘ red caps with gold bands, white shirts, red and 
gold girdles, crimson scarves, and drab-topped boots.” 

The game does not appear to have been very rigorous, for, 
says a report, “‘ at frequent intervals there was an armistice, 
and sundry cup-bearers were kept busy offering iced drinks to 
the combatants ; and small grooms washed the ponies’ mouths 
with cunning concoctions poured from long-necked bottles.”’ 
Still, the result of this Woolwich match (due, perhaps, to their 
superior colour-scheme, plus the prowess of Lord Caledon and 
Lord Rossmore) was declared to be ‘“ a hollow victory for the 
gallant Lancers.” The sporting journalists of 1872 seem to 
have had different opinions as to the value and future of polo. 
“Tf,” said one of them, ‘‘ some modification could be devised, 
it might possibly be suitable for our cavalry officers. At 
present, however, it is much too dangerous.” But this 
gloomy view was not shared by a second expert. ‘‘ There can 
be little question,” he declared, ‘‘ that hockey on horseback (or 
‘ polo,’ as appears to be the correct term) is specially adapted 
to the needs of the mounted branch.” 

This latter opinion was widely shared ; and, before long, 
every cavalry regiment had taken up the game. As a natural 
consequence, the establishing of a Polo Club which should 
look after their interests began to be discussed. 


“A considerable number of noblemen and gentlemen,” said an 
inspired paragraphist, “have signified their intention to join such a 
club. Nothing, however, is as yet definitely settled, for the choice of a 
suitable ground for the purpose is still a difficulty. Some of the original 
Polo-ites have a hankering after Hurlingham. If adopted, they will be 
able to shoot pigeons there one day and break each others’ heads the 
next.” 

But the initial difficulties were surmounted, and the 
Hurlingham Club came into being as the recognised head- 
quarters of polo in England. The committee drew up the 
first rules and settled all sorts of vexed points that had arisen 
as to the height of the ponies and the composition of the teams. 
For some years, too, Hurlingham offered the only polo ground 
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available in the London district. Then came other clubs at 
Ranelagh, Richmond, Roehampton and Wimbledon, ete. 
Of these, Ranelagh was established in 1878, under the auspices 
of the Duke of Beaufort, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Valentia, and Mr. Henry Chaplin. But polo was not taken 
very seriously there at first, for it is chronicled that one early 
match was played under electric light, “‘ to the accompaniment 
of ‘The Lost Chord’ by a smartly-dressed military band in 
full uniform.” After this, it is not astonishing to learn that 
the 1878 Ranelagh, anticipating the 1934 Ranelagh, had to 
be reconstituted. 

As was to be expected, the War Office had its eye on polo 
from the first ; and the game being new was regarded with 
suspicion by the veterans. The staff examined the drill-book 
with meticulous care and reported to the Commander-in- 
Chief that polo was not mentioned anywhere between its 
covers. The Duke however rose to the occasion and decided 
that, if Government property (troop horses and billiard balls 
no doubt) were not employed, he saw “ no military objection.” 
He even attended a match himself, and beyond observing 
that the “‘ dressing ’’ was not too well kept nodded approval. 
“There can be little question,’ wrote a correspondent in the 
summer of 1872, “that, before much longer, we shall find 
‘ polo ’ firmly established among the outdoor pastimes of our 
military officers.” 

Well, since then, the prophecy has been more than 
fulfilled. 

HoracE WyYNDHAM. 


CRICKET MUSINGS AND MEMORIES 


PEOPLE often ask me even now what I think about ‘“ body- 
line bowling,” and what is coming to the game if this long 
scoring is not checked. Similar questions were asked in 1914, 
“ What do you think of the War ?”’ or later, when civilisation 
was beginning to reel, ‘“‘ How do you think it will all end ?” 

Judging by the newspapers, I should say the Test Matches 
are doing the same service for English society as the War 
did. They are providing a topic of conversation common to 
all classes and strata of the population. You need never be 
at a loss at a five-o’clock tea, or in a railway carriage if you 
have heard the last bulletin about Larwood’s left foot; or 
the quality of the Australian turf. The question occupies the 
public Press more than the ‘‘ New Deal”’ or the prospects of 
peace in the Far East. 

There is much that to the onlooker is mysterious in the 
imbroglio about the “ body line.”” Why, when for forty years 
we have all been lamenting the mastery of the bat over the 
ball, do we expect a great bowler to suit his attack to the 
convenience of the batsman? If he can get Bradman out 
somehow, all lovers of the game should rejoice, as the sporting 
character of the game bids fair to be renewed, and something 
like equality of conditions for the two sides secured, anyhow 
for a year or two. 

** But,” say some critics, “‘ Larwood’s bowling is positively 
dangerous, and that ought not to be.” Well, has no bowling 
ever been dangerous before ? The question is, does he break 
any rules? From what I hear, there is no talk of that. No 
one has whispered any suspicion of a throw, as one imprudent 
reporter did about A. H. Evans in 1880. 

Evans had played havoc with Cambridge batsmen on a 
very nasty Lord’s wicket, and his action was certainly not 
of straight-arm purity ; and the ignorant pressman thought 
such reiterated contusions on the persons of A. G. Steel, Ivo 
Bligh, and Charlie Studd could only be accounted for by a 
half-disguised throw. Some very old stagers may remember a 
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singularly painful interview between Evans and the flabber- 
gasted little man in the pavilion next morning, ending with 
the awkward question delivered in crescendo tones: ‘‘ What 
remedy have I got except to knock you down ?” 

No ; the murmuring against Larwood appears to concen- 
trate on one of two indictments alternately. At one time we 
are told he threatens life by balls that bound as high as the 
batsman’s head. At another, that he bowls on purpose straight 
at the human body, and that when life is in danger, no 
cricketer can do himself justice. Very true. But two plain 
facts must be borne in mind. 

A.—TIf the modern fashion of the ‘‘ two-eyed stance ”’ con- 
tinues, which means that the batsman stands in front of the 
wicket, what grievance has he if the ball comes full at him ? 
Have not pundits grown hoarse with insisting that the only 
right target for the bowler is the stumps ? 

A strange parallel in the football field occurred in the 
’seventies. Our native village, Hagley, near the Black Country, 
produced a very formidable “ soccer” team (which, by the 
way, beat the whole of Birmingham in the first ten matches 
played, before the townsmen had learnt the technique of the 
game !). This team one day played the gallants of Tipton. 
Among these was a gentleman provided by nature with 
abundance of adipose tissue and an instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. On our side, my brother Alfred, very heavy and very 
swift, spread misgiving among the Tiptonians, and the bulky 
hero, next time Alfred bore down upon him did not evade the 
shock, but mitigated it by receiving it in his amply padded 
back, and then appealed against his assailant for charging 
him from behind! Altercation ! 

Moreover, in nearly every instance of a ball bumping 
high enough to hit the batsman’s head, it must be pitched so 
short that it can easily be avoided by ducking the head. 
But it appears that on Australian turf Larwood’s balls 
bumped high, though they were good length. If so, it must 
have been due to a faulty pitch ; probably to a friable surface 
in that dry climate, and thinness of grass bottom. The only 
remedy for this would be to sow a richer kind of grass, or to 
forbid over-hand bowling. Neither of these is practical politics. 
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But that is only the surface of the problem. Rumour has 
been busy affirming that the Australian spectators, profoundly 
convinced that Bradman is impregnable, judged that if ever 
he got out under 180 there must have been something unfair 
in the attack. Hence the demonstration which caused the 
unfortunate cable protest to be sent to the M.C.C. while the 
test match was actually going on! Again: a writer in The 
Times signing himself ‘‘ Austranglian,” hinted plainly that 
the trouble arose accidentally, so to speak, from the booing 
of the most barbarian section of the spectators at the match 
in question, and that what was treated as an event of impor- 
tance was in reality nothing at all! 

I write knowing nothing more than has appeared in the 
papers, or has been rumoured here, there and everywhere. 
Mr. Warner, however, sounded a warning note in 7'he Spectator 
a few weeks ago. The trouble, he tells us, is not yet over, and 
the faults are by no means confined to one side. If this is 
so, it is to be hoped that the official utterances of both parties 
will be such as show the peculiarly Irish faculty of pouring oil 
not on the flames, but on the troubled waters. It is easy to see 
that though random words may do serious mischief between 
the Mother Country and her great Dominion, it may be that 
silence has its dangers too. 

B.—The second fact to be remembered is that if the 
modern bowler bowls at the batsman’s person, it is presum- 
ably not with intent to injure him, but to get him in playing 
a rising ball to give a catch to one of the short legs. I have 
heard this spoken of as unfair. Why ? It is, anyhow, an old 
trick, employed and avowed by a Middlesex left-hand bowler 
called Hewitt (or was it Hewett ?) about 1874. W.G. was then 
and for many years after a “ holy terror ”’ to all fast bowlers, 
but he dodged him out on one occasion. Hewitt bowled fast 
round the wicket left hand, and his favourite mode of attack 
was to pitch short a swift diagonal ball straight on the bats- 
man’s body, so that it reached him nearly breast high, and 
short leg not infrequently got a chance. Now, W.G., well 
aware of the trap, used to look round just before the next 
ball was coming. Hewitt, observing this, arranged a muttered 
colloquy with short leg, bidding him note when W.G. looked 
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round and immediately after shift two or three feet to one side. 
The manceuvre came off, for supreme batsman as he was, 
W.G. could place the ball but was unable always to keep it 
on the ground. 

To-day we are told the same sort of attack is made, but 
with three short legs instead of one. It appears that in 
Australia last year, our success was largely due to the per- 
tinacity with which our bowlers pegged away ball after ball, 
not necessarily wide of the wicket, as the batsmen were 
generally in front of their stumps ; and it may be imagined 
that with Larwood at them, the strikers were not only appre- 
hensive as to the duration of their lives, but had a very poor 
time of it while they were at the wicket. It is easy for an 
accurate over-hand bowler to bowl ball after ball straight and 
short, so that the batsman has no fun at all; no chance of a 
half-volley or a late cut, or a smooth creamy drive past cover- 
point. In fact, the real great reward of the game is withheld 
from him. C. J. Thornton (‘‘ Buns”’) once plaintively re- 
marked after getting about 20 with a few big swipes, “I am 
sure nobody would ever get me out if they knew how much 
I like being in.” But he was thinking of a pastime incredibly 
more delightful than batting in a modern test-match. 

But the bowlers’ tactics nowadays are impugned for not 
being fair. This seems to me ridiculous. Their business is 
to get their opponents out. For years they have laboured in 
vain ; and now what do I read in The Times this very day ? 
In a match between Somerset and Kent 1,310 runs were 
scored in three days for the loss of 26 wickets—six of the 
batsmen getting into three figures. That shows that they 
have not yet all of them acquired the knack of the short, 
straight ball attack, probably because they are too good 
sportsmen to spoil the fun. But if anything could drive them 
to it, it would be the prevailing curse of billiard-table pitches, 
to which alone are due all the most baffling problems of the 
modern game. Whether any solution is possible will be dis- 
cussed in the next article. 

EpwarpD LYTTELTON. 
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LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


THE big lawn tennis events of June have emphasised yet once 
again how much the fortunes of players fluctuate, the truth 
being that so small is the difference between the calibre of 
leading players, the circumstance of being at the top of their 
form so often decides the issue. 

In the French championships, neither Jack Crawford (the 
holder), nor F. J. Perry (whose victories in America, Australia 
and at Bournemouth encouraged many people to pick him 
out as the ultimate winner) won the Men’s Singles. It was 
G. von Cramm, Germany’s leading and rapidly improving 
young champion, who lowered Crawford’s colours in a five set 
final of 56 games. One set down in the fourth set of the 
match, von Cramm saved a match point by what seemed an 
almost impossible retrieve, won three games for that set and 
the final one by 6 games to 3. Von Cramm’s victory was a very 
fine performance and it will be interesting to see whether he 
can atune himself to the grass surface at Wimbledon suffi- 
ciently to enable him to play his forceful match-winning type 
of game. F. J. Perry, whose partiality for the sun-baked 
hard courts of the Stade Roland Garros had made many sound 
judges of the game name him as the probable champion, lost 
two of the first three sets to the Italian, G. de Stefani, in the 
fifth round, and was leading by 2 games to 1 in the fourth 
set when he slipped and damaged his ankle. This decided 
the issue, for Perry did not win another game. Perry col- 
lapsed at the end of the match and had to be carried off the 
court—a most unfortunate ending to the chances of Britain’s 
leading player of being the first Englishman to annex the 
French title. De Stefani, who twice before has beaten Perry, 
took von Cramm to five sets in the semi-final. 

Miss Scriven quite definitely plays her best in Paris ; the 
courts and environment seem to inspire her. Playing really 
well she successfully defended her title in the Women’s Singles, 
beating Miss Helen Jacobs 7—5, 4—6, 6—1. The match was 
played under most unsatisfactory conditions, for it did not 
begin until 6.30 p.m. and the light had almost completely 
failed before the third and final set. There has always been 
room for improvement in the organisation and management 
of the French Hard Court Championships, and it seems 
almost inconceivable that the final of such an important event 
should have been arranged to take place in semi-darkness. 
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The United States gained a most meritorious victory in the 
Wightman Cup held at Wimbledon on June 15th and 16th. This 
was America’s fourth win in succession. Miss Jacobs and her 
team deserve unqualified congratulations on their splendid 
play. Without the services of Mrs. Moody or Miss Marble, 
it certainly looked as if the depleted American team would 
suffer defeat at the hands of a British team, which was at 
full strength. The admirable fighting capacity of Miss Jacobs 
and Miss Palfrey, however, were responsible for Great Britain’s 
disastrous start on the first day’s play. Miss Palfrey defeated 
Miss Round, and Miss Jacobs decisively and completely 
turned the tables on Miss Scriven, who, as mentioned above, 
had won the final of the French Championships against her 
only a fortnight before. Though a match down when Satur- 
day’s play began, Great Britain might even so have still 
emerged victorious, had the vital single between Miss Scriven 
and Miss Palfrey ended differently. In this game in the 
final set Miss Scriven was leading by 5 games to 1 and 
30 match point on Miss Palfrey’s service. 

Miss Palfrey proceeded to deliver three quite untakeable 
services in succession, and then went on to outplay her 
opponent in every department of the game. She won five 
games in succession, the set by 8 games to 6, and made the 
Cup secure for America once more. It was indeed an almost 
unbelievable recovery. 

The prowess displayed by our American adversaries in 
this year’s encounter provide much food for thought, and can 
teach us a lesson or two. First, they showed beyond any 
shadow of doubt that their superiority in service is a very big 
factor in their ultimate success. Their ability to serve 
‘aces ’’ at critical stages in the game is one of the outstanding 
features of their play. They win points outright which might 
otherwise entail marathon rallies in the intense heat. Secondly, 
they all seem to have the match-winning temperament—that 
incalculable capacity for producing their best game when it is 
most needed. When they step on to the court, they give the 
impression that they mean to win, and their determination 
and concentration enable them to have all feelings of nervous- 
ness well under control. If such an attitude of mind can be 
acquired, then part of the training of our players should 
undoubtedly be to acquire it. 

Australia and Czecho-Slovakia will meet in the Final 
Round of the European Zone of the Davis Cup at Prague on 
July 12 and the following days; Australia having defeated 
France by three matches to two, and Czecho-Slovakia having 
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been successful against Italy. A feature of the Franco- 
Australian tie was the defeat of the famous and remarkably 
successful Borotra-Brugnon combination, by Crawford and 
Quist. This was a very fine performance indeed on the part 
of the Australians and stamps the youthful Quist as a doubles 
player of the highest order. Crawford, who had not been too 
happy on the hard courts at Auteuil, apparently became 
reconciled to the conditions, and played with more spirit and 
aggression than before. 

The final of the European Zone between Australia and 
Czecho-Slovakia may be a close thing, for the tie is to be 
played on hard courts at Prague just four days after the end 
of the Championships at Wimbledon. This gives little time 
indeed for the members of either team to adapt themselves 
to the different conditions, but the Czechs will be playing on 
their home courts, and both Menzel and Hecht are formidable 
on the hard surface. By contrast, the Australians are 
happier on grass and are more likely than their opponents to 
survive to the last days at Wimbledon. This may mean 
that the Czechs will be able to return to Prague much earlier 
than the Australians. Menzel, who has many good wins to 
his credit—on the Continent—has already one victory over 
Crawford to spur him on; but it is unlikely that Hecht, 
though his improvement is recognised, is yet capable of 
holding his own in this class of tennis. 

If all goes according to plan, the end of the first week’s 
play at Wimbledon will see the coming into line of the last 
eight in both Men’s and Women’s Singles. The Men’s event 
is a very open affair. But for the unfortunate accident to his 
ankle, Perry would certainly have started favourite for the 
Men’s Singles—but if his recovery is complete he should have 
time to gain sufficient confidence before a “‘ needle” match 
comes along, and it may be that an enforced rest will not prove 
altogether a disadvantage. The luck of the draw has put him 
in the same quarter as his recent conqueror, de Stefani. The 
holder, J. Crawford, has recently shown some signs of being 
stale, but there have been many famous players who have 
become inspired when they found themselves on the centre 
court at Wimbledon, and it is by no means impossible that 
Crawford will rise to the occasion and retain his championship. 

As usual the challenge from the United States is a very 
formidable one, including Shields, Stoefen and Wood, together 
with G. M. Lott, whose chief strength lies in the doubles game. 
Shields, who came so near to being champion in 1931 has been 
playing great tennis in America, and if at the top of his form, 
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may prove to be the strongest member of the American con- 
tingent. The members of the Japanese Davis Cup team, who 
are improving all the time, might spring a surprise, but their 
chances of ultimate success in a field of such talent is extremely 
unlikely. The form of H. W. Austin at Beckenham recently, 
when he overwhelmed J. Yamagashi (Japan’s number 2) in 
two straight sets, had given great confidence to his admirers, 
Austin reached the fifth round of the French Championships 
where he succumbed in five sets to Boussus, but apart from 
that he has not been playing much tennis recently, and this 
may be all in his favour. He certainly is a very real “ pos- 
sible ’—but the path to the final includes both Shields and 
Crawford. 

The Women’s title too is a very open affair. Mrs. Wills- 
Moody will be present in the stands as a spectator, though not, 
alas, on the Courts. All the leading players have at one time 
or another defeated each other, and the margin of advantage 
that any one of them possesses is almost negligible. The 
conditions of play may well be the deciding factor, and if the 
weather is very hot, this will be a disadvantage to the English 
players who are not as a rule able, through lack of opportunity, 
to acclimatise themselves to heat-waves. 

The two “ seeded” English players, Miss Round and Miss 
Scriven are, of course, in opposite halves of the draw. 
Miss Scriven, if she can overcome Mrs, Sperling who beat 
her last year, may have an opportunity of imposing her 
steadiness on the redoubtable Miss Jacobs in the semi-final, 
and reversing the Wightman Cup verdict. For the result of 
this match, when Miss Scriven only got one game in each of 
the two sets, was hardly true to form, even when allowance is 
made for the fact that the American champion is a little better 
on grass, and on that particular day was in her most brilliant 
form. On her day Miss Scriven seems to possess the necessary 
match-winning quality—but when that quality eludes her it 
goes entirely. She is indeed a player of extremes, and can 
play through a close encounter with complete confidence 
and reach success. Miss Round, on the other hand, is 
inclined to underestimate her capabilities. If she overcomes 
her nervousness a meeting between her and Miss Palfrey 
should be packed with classic rallies. 

Mrs. Sperling, the former Fraulein Krahwinkel, will be a 
stumbling-block to all whose path she crosses, and it is quite 
on the cards that her dogged play may carry her through to 
the final as it did in 1931. 


KATHLEEN GODFREE. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE King and Queen are to be in residence at their palace 
of Holyrood House for some days in the early part of this 
month, and there is no doubt that this occasion always 
affords the liveliest satisfaction to all classes of their 
Majesties’ subjects in the capital and elsewhere throughout 
Scotland. The personal touch is always appreciated in 
relations between Crown and subject, and the present King 
has paid more visits to Holyrood than several of his 
immediate predecessors combined. In the round of cere- 
monies which take place on these occasions, there is nothing 
of the intemperate (in every sense) exuberance which marked 
the celebrated visit of King George IV in August, 1822, but 
the welcome accorded to their Majesties is all the more sincere. 
Although it is three years since the Court proper visited 
Edinburgh, the Scottish capital enjoys its own Court 
annually on the occasion of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland in May, when the Lord High Commissioner, 
representing his Majesty, is in residence at the palace. 
“ Assembly weather” is proverbially good, and this year 
was no exception to the general rule, although a snell East 
wind from time to time reminded the fathers and brethren 
that winter had not long departed. Time was when the 
Lord High Commissioner was invariably selected from the 
ranks of the peerage. (It is said that Disraeli once refused 
to make a certain nobleman Master of the Buckhounds, 


| because his personal character was too bad for that exalted 


post, but consoled him with the appointment of “ Lord 
High” to preside over the deliberations of the Scottish 
Church.) But there have been several exceptions to this 
rule in recent years, and last year and this the duties of 
the office have been discharged with ability and distinction 
by Mr. John Buchan. For an eminent novelist to star at 
Holyrood in “‘ If I were King ” should surely provide romantic 
material to which his own pen could do ample justice. 
During the sittings of Assembly the Edinburgh booksellers 
make no attempt to disguise the identity of the Commissioner, 
no doubt with benefit to their sales, and one day his Grace, 
in procession to the Assembly Hall, drove beneath an enor- 
mous newspaper banner inscribed with the words: ‘ John 
Buchan’s New Serial Begins To-day.” 
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POLITICS. 


Politically, there has been something like a lull in Scotland, 
This is partly “seasonal,” for in the short nights of the 
Scottish summer it is always hard to collect a meeting, and 
is partly due to the general condition of British politics, in 
which “ wait-and-see”’ is, rightly or wrongly, the attitude 
of the Central Office and the Leader. Edinburgh has been 
favoured with a visit from Sir Oswald Mosley, who expounded 
the gospel of Fascism at great length to a large audience 
drawn mainly by curiosity. The scenes in the streets were 
livelier, and a body of Manchester blackshirts were stoned 
in their *bus—a hard guerdon for travelling so far North 
to bring the light to darkest Caledonia. The Liberal Party 
in Scotland, as elsewhere, is rent by internal dissension. 
The General Council of the Scottish Liberal Federation 
approved of its Executive’s Report, which declared that 
‘““The section of the Liberal Party which follows Sir John 


Simon has remained within a Government which is really | 


Conservative in character and National only in name.” This 
report was strenuously opposed by two of the younger and 
abler Scottish Liberal M.P.s, Mr. Henderson Stewart and Mr. 
Maclay. The inevitable result is the formation of a Liberal 
National Council in Scotland, with the avowed intention of 
rallying “ the great mass of Scottish Liberals who are prepared 
to put country before party, to face realities, and to apply 
practical measures.” The past history of the Liberal Party 
affords little ground for believing that such objects would 
have any lasting attraction for its members. 


Meantime the adherents of Nationalism have drawn 
together, in name at any rate. ‘‘ The National Party of 
Scotland” and “the Scottish Party” have united in the 
bonds of holy wedlock, and the happy pair have assumed 
the name of “the Scottish National Party.” The first 
necessity of the joint household is naturally money, and in 
an appeal for militant and practical help a manifesto 
declares: “‘ The party has only one aim—the reconstruction 
of Scottish national life. It has only one article of faith— 
the right and obligation of the Scottish nation to self- 
government.” A declaration follows, on well-worn lines, 
that the party’s economic policy will be designed to promote 
the development of our natural resources, the adaptation of 
Scottish industrial equipment to modern conditions, the 
development of agriculture and fishing, the growth of Scottish 
tourist traffic, et patati et patata. The manifesto concludes 
with an eloquent outburst :— 
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‘Scotland can be saved by one thing, and one thing only; a 
mighty upsurging of the national will, a firm grasp of the truth that 
Scotland’s future must be planned and fashioned within Scotland’s 
borders, a resolve to build for Scotland a new prosperity, with a realisa- 
tion that this can only be done through a Scottish Legislature and a 
Scottish Government. The Scottish National Party calls on the youth 
and the manhood, the brains and grit, of the nation to join the crusade 
for a Scotland that will be better, richer and happier—a Scotland that 
will take her place proudly among the nations. The Scottish National 
Party alone offers a constructive hope to the Scottish people.” 

Fine words butter no parsnips, and despite the high-sounding 
claims of the National Party to be able to produce a moral 
and material regeneration of Scotland while you wait, there 
has never been produced a scintilla of evidence to suggest 
that any man, woman or child in Scotland would be a penny 
the better for the establishment of another parliament in 
our greatly over-governed island. The movement is not 
supported by a single eminent representative of the industries 
whose salvation it is planning. The nationalists’ pretensions 
would inspire more confidence if they were supported by 
Scotsmen who have made their mark in industry, or finance, 
or agriculture; on the contrary, eminent and influential 
Scots shun the movement as they would the plague. It is 
hard to say at this juncture exactly what support will be 
given to the movement at the polls. It is the party’s inten- 
tion to fight a majority of Scottish constituencies, but it is 
unlikely that the average voter will be seduced into support- 
ing a policy which is simply the product of hard times and 
could only lead to harder. The exact progress made by the 
movement is the less easy of appraisement because of a 
tendency to secrecy at its meetings. This probably serves 
to conceal alike the lack of support and poverty of practical 
ideas with which the brethren are contending; but an 
occasional angry snarl heard from within suggests to the 
outsider that all is not well in the recently united ménage. 


A History or Scots Law. 

It has long been felt by those interested in the study 
and practice of the law, otherwise than in its purely 
mechanical or bread-and-butter aspect, that the history of 
Scottish legal origins was sadly neglected. There is no 
history of Scots Law. This is all the more surprising when 
one considers both the intrinsic interest of the subject and 
the high tradition of scholarship enjoyed for centuries (until 
at any rate the surrender of their library) by the Faculty of 
Advocates. Scots Law is a remarkable (although not unique) 
combination in theory and practice of the Civil and the 
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Common Law. It is still more remarkable for the manner 
in which it has been systematized in the works of authorita- 
tive ‘institutional’ writers. Professor Lévy Ullmann, of 
the Chair of Comparative Civil Law in the Faculty of Law 
in Paris, has come to the conclusion that ‘‘ Scots law as it 
stands gives us a picture of what will be some day (perhaps 
at the end of this century) the law of the civilized nations, 
namely, a combination between the Anglo-Saxon system and 
the continental system.” An enormous amount of material 
is known to exist in Scotland from which an authoritative 
history of Scots law could eventually be compiled, but if 
this is to be done, it is felt that a complete survey of the 
existing material, printed and unprinted, and the selection, 
editing and publication of what is found to be most valuable, 
is a task for many hands and much time. Accordingly a 
new society is in process of formation, the object of which 
will be to encourage the study and advance the knowledge 
of the history of Scots Law, to undertake in Scotland the 
sort of work which is so well done in England by the Selden 
Society, and to issue to its members from time to time 
volumes containing the results of individual legal research, 
The new body is to be called the “ Stair Society,” in honour 
of the greatest name in the history of the law of Scotland. 
It has the support of the judges and the legal societies, and 
the Pilgrim Trust has agreed to defray the preliminary 
expenses. It is greatly to be hoped that the new society, 
launched under such favouring auspices, will be a success; 
its failure would be a striking condemnation of those who 
follow the profession of the law in Scotland, and would go 
far to establish the contention that there is something 
radically wrong with the ethos and outlook of Scotsmen to- 
day. 
THAT ENDOWMENTS COMMISSION. 

The growing volume of dissatisfaction with the egregious 
Educational Endowments Commission has at last led to an 
official promise that the Commission’s powers will be seriously 
considered by the Government before it is granted a new 
lease of life. Persistent questions in the House of Commons 
and a debate in the House of Lords have led to this promise, 
the value of which remains to be seen. The whole business 
provides an interesting commentary on democratic govern- 
ment. Dissatisfaction, at first local and particular, but 
rapidly becoming universal, was felt for years before any of 
our members of Parliament could be persuaded to take 
even a languid interest in the subject. When the members 
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generally had at length been awakened to the fact that the 
misdeeds of the Commission had a certain news value, a 
good deal of prodding and jolting had to be done before the 
representatives of the Scottish Office would take any notice. 
Was not this a matter governed by a perfectly good statute ? 
Was it not all part of a beautiful bureaucratic system ? 
Discontent ? Flagrant abuse of powers? Gracious! No. 
Such was the attitude of the Government. Now, if the 
Scottish Office had known anything about public feeling in 
Scotland, those who control it would have know years ago 
what the House of Commons knows now. But it is notorious 
that the Scottish Office is wholly out of touch with Scotland ; 
visitors from Scotland are greeted in it as travellers from 
an unknown land; and its own limited horizon is bounded 
on every side by the sinister walls of the Treasury. 


Under the Education Act of 1918 it is lawful for local 
authorities to grant assistance for educational purposes, 
and the Endowment Commissioners have made this enabling 
power their pretext for the widespread abolition of those 
local bursaries which were one of the peculiar glories of Scots 
University education. Hag-ridden by the idea that nothing 
must be done to relieve rates, they are unable to appreciate 
the obvious and vital distinction between bursaries won in 
open competition and bursaries handed out like doles by 
local authorities. The former have often proved the stepping- 
stones to careers of usefulness and distinction in every walk 
of life; the latter clog the University machine with shoddy 
material, and they swell the ranks of professional unemployed. 
Moved by considerations such as these, the General Council 
of the University of Aberdeen has passed a unanimous 
resolution condemning “the spoliatory proposals”’ of the 
Commission regarding Aberdeen bursaries, and exposing the 
policy of the Commissioners in seizing upon benefactions de- 
signed for specific purposes and often for specific localities, 
and throwing them into a common fund to be handed over 
to an Education Committee or a County Council with an 
almost free hand to squander not merely the revenue, but in 
certain cases the capital also, in subsidizing a variety of 
purposes not contemplated by those who originally provided 
the money. 

The Commission’s own report for 1933 does little to 
justify their position, although frantic endeavours are made 
to do so. “It has become evident in the course of our 
labours ’’—(what an expression !)—“‘ that the policy of Parlia- 
ment in conferring the wide administrative powers which 
we exercise is aS unpopular with the governing bodies of 
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to-day, many of which were brought into existence by the 
former Commissioners, as it was when the former Commission 
were sitting.” This completely begs the question. The 
fact is that the Commissioners, having set out on their 
work with preconceived notions of what education ought 
to be, have spent their time in torturing existing institu- 
tions into squaring with these notions. They have thrust 
them upon unwilling victims and provided them with money 
bequeathed for other purposes. It may be hoped that the 
Government will bring its “serious consideration” and the 
life of the Commission to a simultaneous close. 


CRIME IN SCOTLAND. 

The Annual Report of the Prisons Department for 
Scotland for the year 1933, which has now been published, 
while hardly justifying the scare headlines accorded to it 
by the less responsible press, does not make very reassuring 
reading. The number of commitments of prisoners of all 
classes (7.e., for both crimes and offences) was 16,737, which 
is the highest figure since 1926, in spite of a further drop in 
the percentage of female prisoners. In Scotland there are 
no “felonies’’ in the sense of English law; these are 
“crimes,” and less important transgressions are known as 
‘ offences.”” The most disquieting feature of the latest 
statistics is the increase in crimes against the person, which 
numbered 1,426, the highest figure since 1921, and in crimes 
against property with violence, which rose to 1,766, an 
increase, as compared with 1929, of 85 per cent. Compared 
with the year 1932, there was an increase in housebreaking 
alone of 211. This term, it should be observed, is the Scots 
legal equivalent of ‘‘ burglary,” a crime unknown to Scots law, 
but rapidly become acclimatized by the cheaper press, and 
recently heard even in the august precincts of the High Court 
of Justiciary. As a set-off to the depressing effect of these 
figures, it should be remembered that, taking the longer 
view, all criminal statistics show a marked improvement 
on pre-war days; for example, the number of those under- 
going detention in penal servitude is less than half the pre- 
war average. 

Glasgow alone among the great cities shows a substantial 
increase in the number of those convicted of crime, and it 
is here that the heart of the problem is found. It is, of course, 
true that long-continued unemployment on a large scale is 
responsible for part of the increase, but the mischief of 
idleness is apt to receive too great a share of the blame. 
In Glasgow much of the trouble is undoubtedly due to the 
offenders’ nationality, and a table added to the Annual 
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Report showing the number of offenders who were born in 
Ireland, or are the children of parents born in Ireland, would 
be an eye-opener to all except those whose business has lain 
in the Glasgow criminal courts at any time in the last fifteen 
years. Edinburgh, a large city with nearly half a million 
inhabitants, is almost ludicrously free of serious crime, but 
Edinburgh has no Irish population. If “‘ Scottish Home 
Rule’? would result in the extrusion of our invaders from 
the West, the movement might gain (what at present it lacks) 
a number of rational adherents. 


THE GROWTH OF ROMANISM. 

The Irish population of Scotland is largely responsible 
for another “problem” which arouses anxiety in many 
Scottish bosoms—the growth of Roman Catholicism in the 
country. The estimated population of the country is about 
4,900,000, and the Catholic population is estimated at cer- 
tainly not less than 600,000, while it may be a good deal 
more. Archbishop Mackintosh, of Glasgow, considers that, 
while the estimated number of Catholics in his diocese is 
450,000, the true number is not far short of 550,000 or 
600,000. The Scottish Churches Council estimated that 
between 1851 and 1931 the Roman Catholic community 
increased from 130,000, or 44 per cent. of the population, to 
645,000, or 134 per cent. It is said that only 10 per cent. 
of the whole are of Scottish blood. The proportion has been 
increased by Irish immigration, and Scottish emigration. 
The Catholic community is more prolific than the indigenous 
Scot, and birth-control is forbidden by the priests, so it is 
not surprising that old-fashioned Scots are alarmed at the 
prospect, or that the report of the Scottish Churches Council 
comes to the conclusion that ‘‘ the population in Scotland is 
every year becoming less Scottish in blood, tradition and 
religious attachment.” As might be expected, having regard 
to the fact that so much of the Catholic population is centred 
in the West, the coast from which the Southern Irish enter 
the promised land, the municipal politics of Glasgow have 
acquired a strongly sectarian flavour. It is anticipated that 
in another generation Catholic voters will be in a majority 
in that city. Hostility to “‘ Papist”’ influence in city affairs 
led to the organization in Glasgow of a Scottish Protestant 
League Party, nine representatives of which were returned 
to the Town Council at the last municipal election. There 
is at least a chance that a homogeneous Catholic majority 
will be in power in Glasgow at no very distant date. 

THEAGES. 
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EXrLaANATION.—The diagram is divided horizontally into three sections. 
The curve in the upper section gives the varying number of places in Great 
Britain and Ireland where it is expected that 0.2 millimetres or more of rain 
will be recorded during the 24 hours. The curve ranges in height from 0 
to 45, 45 being the number of British observing stations for which rain- 
gauge readings are regularly published in the ‘‘ Daily Weather Report” 
of the Meteorological Office. The 45 rain-gauges being, as far as practicable, 
evenly distributed over the British Isles the height of the curve should be a 
measure of the area of the British Isles under rain during the 24 hours. 
In this curve black shaded areas show the times about which rain is most 
expected, stippled shading when rain is least expected. In the second 
section of the diagram black pillars give an estimate of the coming daily rain- 
fall for London. The scale used is approximately a log scale ranging from 
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0.1 millimetres on the base-line to a limit of 15.0 millimetres at the top of the 
section. In the lower section the continuous curve gives an estimate—based 
on one reading daily—of the movements of the barometer for London and, 
more generally, for S.E. England. Low barometer readings are suggested by 
black shading and high readings by stippled shading. 

For checking purposes the diagram begins at some convenient date one 
or more days after it has left the computer’s hands. For the same reason, 
and at the risk of suggesting an unattainable degree of accuracy, the scales 
used are indicated in the margin of the diagram. The diagram will usually 
prove to be a useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance 
but it is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24-hour day, 7 a.m. to 7 a.m. (G.M.T.). The term “ rain ” 
includes precipitation of all sorts. 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 

Considering the total rain amount during the coming three 
months the indications at present are :— 

(a) That, over the British Islands as a whole, the rainfall 

will be deficient as compared with the seasonal average. 

(b) That this deficiency will be most marked over the 
Eastern halves of England and Scotland. 

(c) That, however, during the same three months, the West 
of Ireland will be favoured with a total rainfall in 
excess of the normal amount, and that this expected 
excess will extend in varying degrees to the whole of 
Treland. 

Considering the individual months the indications at 

present are :— 

(d) That during July the 8.E. of England and the Midlands 
will experience a deficiency of rain as compared with 
the normal amount. 

(e) That during August the total rainfall over the British 
Isles will be very near the normal amount for that 
month and slightly in excess at some places. 

(f) That during September the rainfall will again be 
deficient over England and Scotland, but that over 
Ireland there will be more rain than usual for that 
month—particularly so on the extreme West Coast. 

(g) That in the 8.E. of England the temperature during the 
coming three months—whilst showing the usual fluctua- 
tions—will mean out at a figure above that of the 
season’s average. 

Remarks.—According to the investigations it seems prob- 
able that some temporary relief from the drought will be 
experienced in nearly all parts of the British Isles during the 
course of the coming two months, but there are at present no 
reasons whatever to suppose that the expected break will be 
of a lasting character. 

The official rainfall figures for May, just received, are 
enlightening. They show that during that month Scotland 
received 120 per cent. of the normal rainfall, Ireland 103 per 
cent., England and Wales 71 percent. July 15 is St. Swithin’s 
Day. The following Scotch doggerel should be taken cum 
grano salis :—- 

St. Swithin’s Day, if ye do rain, 
For forty days it will remain ; 

St. Swithin’s Day, an ye be fair, 
For forty days ’twill rain nae mair. 


DuNBOYNE, 19.vi.34. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR FRANCIS LINDLEY. 


To THE Eprror oF The National Review. 


Srr,—In an article on the Manchuokuo question which I 
contributed to the June number, I refrained from personalities, 
but I should like to be permitted to call attention to the grave 
loss sustained by all those who desire a close Anglo-Japanese 
friendship in consequence of the retirement of Sir Francis 
Lindley. 

Sir Francis Lindley is, so far as I am aware, the only person 
in a responsible position who has talked plain common- 
sense on the subject of Anglo-Japanese relations and who has 
had the courage to point out that the friendship of Japan is of 
far more importance to us than that of any other nation in the 
Far East. For expressing this self-evident truth he has been 
violently attacked in Parliament by the bellicose pacifists who 
are prominently identified with the League of Nations Union. 

It is no exaggeration to say that if H.M. Government had 
paid rather more attention to Sir Francis Lindley, and rather 
less obsequious deference to America and to the League of 
Nations, the situation in the Far East would be very different. 

As it is, the only result of League Intervention has been to 
retard a permanent settlement in the Far East, and we have 
allowed ourselves to become entangled in a futile policy which 
may some day lead to disastrous consequences as far as our 
own possessions are concerned. 

I am, 
Eaton Square. NEWTON. 


June 11, 1934. 


THE FASCIST MEETING AT OLYMPIA. 


To THE EpitTor or The National Review. 


Sir,—In view of the many one-sided and, consequently, 
distorted accounts of what took place at the Fascist meeting 
at Olympia, may I, as a Conservative member of Parliament, 
present on that occasion, make a few comments ? I attended 
as a naturally interested observer, and in no partisan spirit. 
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What follows has no reference to the merits or demerits of 
Fascism or any other political movement. To describe, as a 
certain section of the Press have done, organized gangs of 
hooligans as “‘ hecklers” or “ genuine interrupters’ who, 
attempting to elicit further information, were brutally 
assaulted and forcibly ejected, is to give a wholly erroneous 
impression of what actually occurred. 

The Very Reverend “ Dick” Sheppard tells us that he 
rushed in hot haste straight from Olympia to the offices of 
the Daily Telegraph. This precipitate rush, coupled with 
that gentleman’s well-known anti-Fascist bias, perhaps 
explains that in his statement there is no reference to 
the one substantial fact that cannot be overlooked if an 
unprejudiced and just judgment is to be reached. That 
fact is that many of the Communists were armed with razors, 
stockings filled with broken glass, knuckle-dusters, and iron 
bars; that they marched from the East End, the police 
kindly escorting, with the avowed purpose of wrecking the 
meeting. A friend of mine saw a woman Fascist with a 
razor cut across her face, and with my own eyes I witnessed 
gangs of Communists (some of them dressed in black shirts 
to make identification of those responsible for the uproar 
more difficult) resisting ejection with the utmost violence. 
If then, as cannot be disputed, some of these hooligans were 
armed, can it in equity be argued that the stewards used 
their fists, when provoked in this manner, with more vigour 
than perhaps the situation required ? I listened carefully to 
comments of those nearby, and noted that more than one 
woman present referred to the “restraint”? shown by the 
stewards. No one disputes that violent incidents took place 
in various parts of the hall, but surely it is scarcely surprising 
if the stewards, faced with organized and armed gangs, 
reached and passed the limit of human patience. Liberals 
are never tired of telling us that ‘‘ Freedom of Speech is the 
brightest gem in the tiara of Democracy.” Certainly if 
democratic government is to survive the stress and strain of 
the changed conditions of the modern world, freedom of 
speech, whatever the political opinions of the speaker, 
becomes an absolute essential. Without freedom of speech 
there can be no democracy. For the last ten years Socialists 
and Communists alone have, in London and in many other 
districts outside, enjoyed a monopoly of free speech, and 


organized—even subsidized—rowdyism has made it virtually | 


impossible for men with Conservative views to hold a public 
meeting in large districts in London with an audience of 
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1,000 or over. Only last week chapter and verse were given 
by two Conservative members who showed in the Commons 
the lengths to which the present position has been allowed 
to drift. 

It would seem that the real complaint of Fascist behaviour 
at Olympia is that for the first time a political party has 
arisen which insists upon maintaining order and the right of 
free speech, and is determined to eject all and sundry who 
refuse to allow the audience to hear the speaker to whom 
they have come to listen. 

Living in London, and representing as I do a London 
constituency, I am familiar with every type of Londoner, 
and I can, therefore, testify to the fact that the hooligans 
who marched to Olympia for the express purpose of breaking 
up that meeting and preventing 15,000 people from listening 
to a speech the majority had paid to hear, were the dregs of 
the docks and the scum of the East End. I have no desire 
to criticize the conduct of the police, who did their utmost in 
trying and difficult circumstances, but it was apparent that 
their numbers on this occasion were insufficient for their 
purpose. 

On leaving the building, together with an acquaintance, 
he was advised by stewards to remove a small Fascist badge 
from the lapel of his coat because “ it is dangerous outside.” 
This man is a cripple and is so crippled on account of wounds 
received in the services of his country in time of war. Surely 
it is intolerable that Englishmen, whatever their views, should 
not be able to walk with safety in the capital of their own 
country. 

In conclusion, it would seem as if certain individuals who 
dislike Fascism in power abroad and are, therefore, rightly or 
wrongly, strongly opposed to Fascism in this country, consider 
charges of brutality against British Fascists as propaganda 
likely to prove harmful to that movement. If lovers of 
democracy wish to attack the growth of Fascism in England, 
they would do well to marshal arguments against the 
philosophy of the corporate State. If, on the other hand, 
they persist in their present tactics, they are following 
precisely the line which led to Fascist triumph in Italy. For 
in Italy it was the attitude and methods of the democratic 
politicians that ensured Fascist triumph. What was that 
attitude, and what were those methods? The attitude, not 
unknown in England to-day, of deriding and discarding men 
with long records of service to their country as “‘ diehards,” 
and of cheering men in Parliament who had been pacifist in 
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time of war, was widespread in Italy, while the method of 
combating the growth of Fascism was amazingly restricted 
to similar charges of brutality as are levelled against British 
Fascists to-day. Europe to-day bristles with examples of 
how and why Fascism has grown on the Continent. Sup- 
porters of the parliamentary system as we know it might 
do well to ponder and to reflect whether unsubstantiated 
charges of brutality are in the end likely to prove harmful to 
the Blackshirt Movement in this country, or, when they are 
found out to be both partial and exaggerated, more likely to 
gain the Blackshirt Movement the propaganda and support 
vital for ultimate success. 
Yours, etc., 
House of Commons, 8.W.1. PaTrRicK DONNER. 
June 18th, 1934. 


To THE EpiTor or The National Review. 


Str,—With reference to the disorders at the recent Black- 
shirt meeting at Olympia, one well-known paper has said 
“The Reds went to Olympia meaning to break up the meeting, 
and Members of Parliament who condone such attempts are 
simply patting Bolshevism on the back.” With this comment 
I most certainly agree. 

Having been present myself at Olympia on the night in 
question, I can testify to the fine bearing of the young Black- 
shirt men and women, under extreme provocation. To 
start with, the meeting was delayed for over half an hour 
by an organised Communist band jamming the inoffensive 
crowd who were trying to get in. Immediately Sir Oswald 
Mosley started his speech the interruptions began. For this 
there was no sort of excuse, as it was obvious that verbal 
questions could not be heard in that vast hall, and it was also 
well known that the Blackshirt Leader invariably allows an 
hour or more for written questions at the end of his speeches. 

At first the interrupters were conducted quietly outside, 
that is, if they did not first start hitting the stewards. But 
later on, with tempers rising, whenever a man got on his feet 
to interrupt he was promptly pounced upon by stewards, 
and ordinary members of the audience alike, and roughly 
ejected. 

It has been said that there was a case of a red hooligan 
being attacked and beaten by several Blackshirts at once. 
It is quite possible that, exasperated to madness, some young 
Blackshirts did see red, and started to behave like Reds; 
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but I submit again that their provocation at this meeting 
was extreme. I can also submit definite proofs that for many 
months Blackshirts in the streets of our big cities have been 
subjected to brutal assaults, often by armed, and always, of 
course, by greatly superior numbers of Communists. The 
favourite weapons of the Reds on these occasions have been 
razors, broken bottles, and safety razor blades set in potatoes. 

Fascism in Italy and Germany is objected to as being the 
denial of free speech. Yet the very men who inveigh against 
Mussolini and Hitler applaud the Reds when they deny free 
speech at Blackshirt meetings in this country. It is such 
action, I say, which is virtually “‘ patting Bolshevism on the 
back,” and the hooliganism rampant at Olympia and else- 
where recently, has convinced me, amongst thousands of 
others, of the need to arouse public opinion against the 
campaign of intimidation which the ‘“ Left Wing” wages 
against opponents as dissimilar as Dame Beatrix Lyall, Lord 
Beaverbrook, and Sir Oswald Mosley. 

After all, however much some of us may disagree with 
details of Sir Oswald Mosley’s policy, it must be admitted 
that he and his Blackshirts are deeply patriotic; their 
anthem is the National one as opposed to the Internationale, 
they fight for the Union Jack, not the Red Flag. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
Cavalry Club, H. W. Lurrman-JOHNSON. 
127, Piccadilly, London. 
June 12th, 1934. 


IS THE SQUIRREL A TREE PLANTER? 


To THE Eprror or The National Review. 


Srr,—Here is something which might interest those who 
study Natural History. The house I live in is close to 
Stanley Park, where there happen to be a few black squirrels. 
There are a couple of small walnut trees in the garden. One 
of these black squirrels has often been seen about harvest 
time in this and neighbouring gardens after apples, walnuts, 
and what not. Last autumn, after a gale, and when the 
walnuts were lying on the ground, I noticed one afternoon a 
black squirrel dig a hole in the lawn and bury a walnut. I 
did not disturb him, and as no one was about he was not 
interrupted in his work. He then proceeded to bury a second, 
a third, and a fourth; after that he picked up a few more, 
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one at a time, which he took away and must have hidden 
in a “cache”; these he could not have buried, because he 
was too quick in returning for subsequent ones. I thought 
at the time that the ones he first buried must also have been 
with the intention of digging them up again later on when 
he might require them for food, but what puzzled me was 
the fact that they were not hidden in one hole, nor anywhere 
near each other; they were scattered some five yards or 
more apart, where it would be difficult for him to mark their 
localities. It occurred to me at the time that he was wise 
enough not to put all his eggs in one basket, so to speak. 
Only last week some of us were sitting in the garden, and a 
lady came out of the house to take an empty chair; just as 
she was about to sit down she remarked that she had put 
her foot on something that had broken, making a cracking 
sound, and on putting her foot on the same spot the same 
cracking noise recurred, which the rest of us could hear, 
though there was nothing on the surface of the ground to show 
any cause for the noise. It then dawned on me that she 
might have trodden on one of the walnuts which the black 
squirrel had buried some six months or more back. I probed 
with my finger and thumb, and sure enough drew out a 
walnut in that state of decay which any sprouting seed 
presents ; I doubt if even a squirrel would have found it 
attractive as food in its then condition. This spot was some 
thirty feet or more from the widest spreading branches of the 
walnut tree, so that it could not have been simply a windfall. 
It then occurred to me that the wise little squirrel had actually 
planted the walnut with a view to future food crops, and 
not merely as if for storage for the immediate future. I regard 
this as an interesting point: Have animals some subconscious 
means of knowing how to provide for the long future ? 
This case of the black squirrel is not by any means the 
first opportunity I have had of noticing the intelligence of 
these interesting little beasts out here, but the black squirrel 
is something of a rarity. The “ Chipmunk,” the common 
grey and black squirrel of these parts, is to be found in the 
woods and forests all over the province. When in camp 
doing survey and engineering work one comes across them 
everywhere ; they get very tame and hang around a camp 
for food, if one stops even for a day or two, in the wilds. 
I have often come across them in their more wild surroundings, 
when they are not so tame, and though they scuttle away 
they sit up in the branches and are very observant of what 
one is doing. When cutting a survey line through forest 
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they look on with calm interest so long as one only cuts down 
the ordinary undergrowth, but should one touch a maple or 
any tree which provides them with their winter food they 
make an awful fuss, as much as to say that we are trespassing 
on their preserves, which one can only construe as “ Look 
here, you fool, you are stealing my grub!” This is no mere 
fancy; the Indians tell us that the squirrels know their 
business and prefer that we should mind our own. There 
is a good deal in this, and it opens up an important and 
fundamental question: Does kind Nature grant us an intelli- 
gence which all the vaunted education our “ Intellectuals ”’ 
gas so much about knows nothing of ? Since the War books 
have been written trying to show that the evolution of human 
education springs from the development of the human brain : 
one writer has gone so far as to find the origin of husbandry 
in the working of the Nile and Euphrates—bringing down 
seed from higher regions, depositing it on delta lands from 
which crops have sprung—man first observing the process, 
so got the idea of cultivation. This all seems to me far- 
fetched, when we see the innate intelligence of the animal 
world at work ; surely Nature was no less kind to the human 
race than it has been to the animal world at large ? 
I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
Vancouver, B.C. CoLonistT. 
June, 1934. 


IS THERE A CLAQUE ? 
To THE Eprror or The National Review. 


Srr,—I would like to draw your attention to the curious 
attitude of certain critics as regards performances at Covent 
Garden this season. 

It has been the habit to expect London critics to judge 
singers on their merits alone, but this year it would almost 
appear as if other considerations had crept in and affected 
the judgment of those whose business it is to be impartial. 
Why, otherwise, should certain singers be praised out of all 
proportion to their merits while others, a great deal more 
competent, are passed over or damned with faint praise ? 
If this continues, criticism will in the long run cease to have 
any value or meaning. This distortion seemed even to 
affect the public, or is it possible that the odious Continental 
“claque”’ system is already introduced into this country? 

Yours, etc., 
June, 1934. OPERA GOER. 
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THIS MODERN MUSIC 


Any lover of music who is interested in, or bewildered by, 
recent developments in that mysterious and fascinating art 
should read Music Ho! (Faber & Faber; 10s. 6d.) by Mr, 
Constant Lambert. The theme of the book, says the author, 
is “‘modern music in relation to the social and mechanical 
background of modern life,” and it is meant to be a “ non- 
technical presentation of the position the composer (and, for 
that matter, the listener) finds himself in to-day.” An 
essay of this kind was badly wanted, for present-day music 
is undoubtedly bewildering, not only in its technique, but 
also in its connections ; and here we have a successful and 
striking attempt to provide some principles of orientation 
in the confused field that stretches from Debussy and 
Stravinsky to the later Schénberg, Honegger, Hindemith, 
Satie, Alban Berg and the symphonies of Sibelius. “‘ There 
is a large mass of the public,” says Mr. Lambert, “ that has 
only become modern-music conscious since the war,” and he 
thinks that they are hardly to be blamed if they contemplate 
the whole field ruefully as “ all this modern music.’ Although 
this book is less a piece of musical criticism than a sketch of 
musical history, the confused landscape takes a much more 
definite shape after it has been read. Individual readers, 
like myself, may well find that the author alludes to many 
compositions with which they have no acquaintance ; but 
that does not greatly matter, for the broad lines are clear 
enough. One very illuminating fact, for instance, well 
brought out in the opening section, is that the real revolution 
in music took place before the war, primarily through the 
Russian nationalist school with its founder, Glinka, and its 
climax, Moussorgsky, and secondarily through Debussy, 
Stravinsky and the Schénberg of the “ Pierrot Lunaire ” 
period, themselves profoundly influenced, musically, by the 
Russians and, intellectually, by the currents of feeling which, 
in painting, produced impressionism and, in literature, the 
“Yellow Book.” The “naughty ’Nineties,’ Mr. Lambert 
points out, had no music of their own, and the musical 
‘*°’Nineties ” did not occur till the beginning of the present 
century; and this time-lag he ascribes to the fact that, 
until the technical pioneering of Debussy had taken place, 
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composers lacked the technical means to give as much ex- 
pression to the horrible and the neurasthenic as poets and 
novelists had already been able to give. “It was not until 
the coming of the harmonic and orchestral revolution that 
centres round Debussy that the composer found himself with 
a vocabulary capable of expressing the fin-de-siécle spirit 
that was already a commonplace in literature.” What suc- 
ceeded this pioneering, however, was not a period of great 
art, but one of vertiginous and self-exhausting experiment : 
to use Mr. Lambert’s words, it led to a “ psychological cul- 
de-sac,” since music quickly reached “the absolute limit 
of complication allowed by the capacity of composers, players, 
listeners and instrument makers. . . . The composer is now 
faced, not with further experiment, but with the more diffi- 
cult task of consolidating the experiments of this vertiginous 
period. He is like a man in a high-powered motor car that 
has got out of control. He must either steer it away from the 
cliff’s edge, or leap out of it altogether. Most modern com- 
posers have chosen the latter plan, remarking as they dex- 
terously save their precious lives, ‘I think motor cars are a 
little views jeu—don’t you?’” From this point of view 
he dubs most of the post-war composers pasticheurs, makers 
of musical, imitative patchwork ; and he is able to describe 
their various aims and devices with a well-informed and 
lucid directness. All that he says, for instance, of Stravinsky, 
the accomplished but short-winded “ time-traveller,” of the 
Parisians and of Satie in particular, of Honegger, the champion 
of mechanical stimulus, of Hindemith who flourishes the 
banner of “‘ craft for craft’s sake,’ and of Schénberg’s latest 
atonality, exhibits these composers intelligently and wittily 
for what they are, interesting examples of their time and 
little more. Incidentally, it should be remarked that Mr. 
Lambert is singularly well-equipped for his task. He is an 
accomplished composer and conductor, and his knowledge of 
modern music seems to be exhaustive ; moreover, himself 
the son of a painter, he is acquainted with all modern 
developments in the plastic arts, as he is with all that is avant- 
garde in literature ; lastly, he is a thinker who can express his 
thoughts in unstilted language, with a warm, bluff and some- 
times even boisterous approach to the reader, as though 
he were addressing him over a friendly whisky-and-soda, 
that is both engaging and amusing. What I particularly 
like about Mr. Lambert as a writer is that he sees through 
nonsense and affectation, and exposes it with a delightful, 
comic emphasis. 
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I do not intend, however, to follow Mr. Lambert into his 
appreciations of modern composers, acute as they are, for 
these are really secondary to the main purpose of his book, 
The most valuable and striking sections of it are those where 
he considers music generally against the background of 
contemporary life. Parts III, IV and V, which bear the 
respective titles ‘Nationalism and the Exotic,” ‘The 
Mechanical Stimulus”’ and ‘“ Escape or Submission,” are 
particularly rich in these general reflections. On nationalism 
in music he is excellent, for he insists that, far from being 
an arbitrary colour or simply a technical device, it is some- 
thing determined by the physical and social background of 
the day. Music could be an international language in the 
eighteenth century, because there was an international society 
of educated people: those conditions disappeared with the 
eighteenth century, and the irruption of strong national 
influences into music was not a mere matter of reviving old 
folk songs. Mr. Lambert finds it even in a work like Dr. 
Vaughan Williams’ Pastoral Symphony, of which he says: 
“It is no exaggeration to say that the creation of a particular 
type of grey, reflective, English landscape mood has out- 
weighted the exigencies of symphonic form. . . . This sym- 
phony is one of the landmarks in modern English music, and 
to many English critics it is one of the masterpieces of 
recent years. Yet it is a well-known fact that few English 
works have met with less understanding and appreciation 
abroad. In this case, music, far from proving an international 
language, has produced a work more baffling to a foreign 
mentality than a translation of a dialect novel of English 
county life.” After a brisk résumé of the Russian school— 
the most brilliant instance of nationalism in modern music— 
Mr. Lambert points out briefly its virtues and defects as a 
movement. It produced some good, and a little great, music ; 
it broke up the stuffy conservative tradition of nineteenth 
century Europe ; but it was short-winded and doomed to be 
short-lived, in spite of the Diaghileff ballet, which gave the 
Glinka tradition “a sort of strychnine injection.” ‘* Russian 
music had the vitality to break up the eighteenth century 
tradition, but not the vitality to build up another. Like 
nomad Tartars, the Russians razed the Western buildings 
to the ground, but put up in their place only gaily painted 
tents.”” Mr. Lambert proceeds to make some very apposite 
remarks on the artificiality of the folk-song movement in the 
modern English school of composers, which he regards as a 
special case of nationalism out of date. ‘‘ Unbearably 
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precious and unbearably hearty ” are the epithets he applies 
to the type of music that we all know, and vigorously protests 
that present-day Surrey, with its charabancs, filling stations, 
hikers, road houses, dainty tea rooms and loud-speakers 
discoursing cosmopolitan jazz can no longer be treated by 
composers as Elizabethans treated the ‘“‘ woodes so wilde.” 
His whole argument, in fact, is that in music you cannot put 
the clock back, and that deliberate, as opposed to intellec- 
tually self-supporting, nationalism degrades it to the level 
of the exotic. 

The subject of exoticism leads to what is, probably, the 
best discussion of jazz yet written. Mr. Lambert begins by 
trenchantly disposing of the complaint, or the claim, that 
there is any genuinely negro element in modern jazz. Most 
of it is written by cosmopolitan Jews, and its idiom is far more 
European than African. It owes its force, not to its barbaric 
simplicity, but to its extreme sophistication, and “‘ is the first 
dance music to bridge the gap between the highbrow and the 
lowbrow successfully.”’ I wish that there were space to quote 
at length Mr. Lambert’s comic analysis of the words of jazz 
songs, which, he says, “‘ mark the first popularisation of that 
well-known modern vice—the Inferiority Complex,” and his 
remarks on the Jewish responsibility for “ the almost maso- 
chistic melancholy of the average fox-trot.” And it is 
interesting to note that he will only admit one composer of 
jazz music, Duke Ellington, to have achieved any distinction, 
albeit on a small scale. At the same time, he expects some 
developments from the jazz idiom to be produced by the 
highbrow composers of the future, if they go to work in the 
right way—here he instances the work of Kurt Weill—and 
to be appreciated by the highbrow public. For the ordinary 
public, however, he has no hope, since they have succumbed 
already to a musical drug-habit, a dependence on “ a sort of 
aural tickling” from which no kind of positive pleasure 
ensues. 

“The Appalling Popularity of Music ” is the heading of a 
most telling section. It is a complaint, surely only too well 
founded, that the ubiquity of the gramophone and the loud- 
speaker are producing a musical satiety that will soon deaden 
all true appreciation of music. All of us have suffered from 
music thrust upon us whether we will it or no, from having to 
converse to the accompaniment of B.B.C. programmes, from 
finding rural solitude made impossible by the issue of tinned 
music from neighbouring glades, from being bothered by Bach 
at inappropriate moments or jogged by jazz when our frayed 
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nerves want silence. The loud-speaker, indeed, is “little 
short of a public menace,”’ not so much because the music js 
bad, but because it is continuous. Continuous music soon 
loses its proper stimulus and degenerates into a mere noise, 
like the roar of the sea or the hum of city traffic, producing, 
at best, indifference, and, at worst, profound irritation, 
Our ears are becoming dulled, and indeed noise has already 
lost its thrill, only to become a necessity. As Mr. Lambert 
remarks: “‘ Those whose business lives are the most sur- 
rounded by extraneous noises are those who most insist on 
the continuous support of the gramophone and loud-speaker 
during their leisure hours. We live in an age of tonal debauch 
where the blunting of the finer edge of pleasure leads only 
to a more hysterical and frenetic attempt to recapture it. . . . 
The loud-speaker is the street walker of music.”’ 

I must pass over his very interesting discussion of the 
possibilities latent, for the composer, in the mechanical 
stimulus, notably in connection with the cinema. He sums 
up the position by risking the suggestion that specialised 
experiment in the arts has reached its logical end, and that 
the only progress will occur in a surrealist fantasia that will 
embrace them all, that is, in a sort of super-sound-film com- 
bining poetry, music, ballet and pictorial art by a process of 
skilful ‘“‘ montage ’’—the cant word of the moment. Musical 
montage, at all events, is the only future that Mr. Lambert 
sees for the “‘ middlebrow ” composer: and his view of the 
immediate outlook for any composer at all is extremely 
gloomy, as he sets it forth in the first section of Part V, 
‘“ A Psychological Cul-de-sac.” The listener, of course, is 
not in the same position, since it is still possible for him, 
with care and determination, to avoid the music that he does 
not want to hear, and to hear or to make that which he desires. 
He can return to Bach and Beethoven as often as he pleases: 
but the composer cannot so return. He has got to find 
something to compose about, and that he can only find in the 
background against which he lives. The distinctive quality 
that Mr. Lambert descries in the background of to-day is 
want of faith, bolstered up with party cries. 

“The spiritual background of the eighteenth-century classics and 
the nineteenth-century romantics has gone, and it now seems that 
even the spiritual background of the pre-war revolutionaries has gone 
also. The composer finds himself in a spiritual waste land with only 
the cold and uncertain glimmer of intellectual theorising to guide and 
console him.” 

The spirit of the age, he thinks, finds its best expression 
in abstract painting and satire, the one an escape from reality, 
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the other an attack upon it, but neither suited to music. The 
composer of to-day is out of joint with his medium and with 
his period ; and his complaint is that made by Matthew 
Arnold in his poem “‘ A Summer Night ” : 


“Ts there no life but these alone ? 
Madman or slave, must man be one ? ”’ 


As far as the English composer, in particular, is concerned, 
there is no inspiration to be found, Mr. Lambert thinks, in 
English civilisation at the moment. ‘‘ We have concentrated 
on a prosperous industrial civilisation to the exclusion of 
everything else, and now that our material supremacy is 
passing we have no other form of life to console us. To the 
English artist that is the great difficulty. It is no use his 
sentimentalising about the old England, yet what is there to 
inspire him in our present state, which is lacking even the 
stimulus of the mechanical hysteria of America? To be 
honest he must accept a work like Eliot’s Waste Land as 
symbolising the essentially negative and bleak spirit of post- 
war intellectual England. Yet what a rejection of lyrical 
impulse this acceptation involves !” 

According to Mr. Lambert the position of the composer in 
other countries, with certain local differences, is much the 
same. He is tempted to escape or to submit, or, if he be more 
intelligent, he is apt to be thrown back upon his own per- 
sonality and to indulge in “ the musical equivalent of navel- 
gazing.” It is a dreary picture, and, whatever doubts a 
listener may have as to its truth, he must take a composer’s 
word for its general accuracy. My own opinion is that, 
though some ages are bleaker than others as inspirations to 
the arts, and our own is undoubtedly bleak, it is a confession of 
weakness to put the blame upon the general environment. If 
there is a want of faith, the hideousness of modern Regent 
Street does not make it any worse, nor does the urbanisation of 
the village. And faith or principle is a matter for the indi- 
vidual, not for the group: the man who has it not, yet feels 
the want of it, should not blame his neighbours, their loud- 
speakers and their ugly little villas, but beat his own breast 
and try to derive some benefit from reading the lives of great 
men and women who rose above their age. If the position 
is really as described by Mr. Lambert, our sympathy with the 
composers might be rather more lively if they admitted that 
they were a poor lot and no better than their neighbours, 
neither strong enough to soar or humble enough to kneel. 

By implication, however, Mr. Lambert admits that, in 
the arts, as in other human activities, the great personality 
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can rise above all hampering conditions. He admits this in 
his final pages on the art of Sibelius, whom he nobly praises 
as the “ only modern composer who has maintained a steady 
and logical progress,” and of whom he says: “ This power of 
sustained and concentrated thought over a long period gives 
to Sibelius’ works a spaciousness which is in striking contrast 
to the short-windedness of even the best ‘ revolutionary music,’ 
and for a parallel to which we must go back beyond even 
Wagner to the first movements of the Hroica and Choral 
Symphonies.” He devotes a few pages to an interesting 
description of Sibelius’ seven symphonies, to support the 
proposition that he is the first great composer since Beethoven 
whose mind thinks naturally in terms of symphonic form. 
My own knowledge of these symphonies is as nothing com- 
pared to Mr. Lambert’s, and it might be that, owing to my own 
musical make-up, I might never find quite the pleasure in 
them that he does. That, however, would not matter, for 
the true significance of Sibelius in this connection is moral, 
not musical. He is an example of the superior nature develop- 
ing in solitude by its own strength, not deflected by the 
compromises or violences of others, not affected unduly 
by the conditions of his day, content to compose as his spirit 
directed him, and to wait for comprehension in due time. 
Long supposed to be behind the times, he now appears to 
have been in advance of the anarchists; and though still 
without much influence on his generation, he is the most 
likely to influence the future. The strength to be solitary is 
always a sign of greatness ; and Mr. Lambert is right a thou- 
sand times to say, of the composers of the future, that they 
will draw most inspiration from the solitary figures of to-day, 
and that, if their work is to have any but ephemeral value, 
“they will be solitary figures themselves.’ This is the con- 
clusive answer to the wail about the waste land. 


ORLO WILLIAMS. 
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TWO GREAT MUSICIANS 

Liszt, by Sacheverell Sitwell (Faber, 15s.). Rossrnrt AND 
Some ForRGOTTEN NIGHTINGALES, by Lord Derwent (Duck- 
worth, 15s.). Mr. Ernest Newman would ban all books 
on music and musicians written by amateurs. He may be 
right on the whole, but exception should be made of these 
two works, for both composers were, apart from their musical 
abilities, great personalities of their time. 

Rossini was the swan song of the eighteenth century, 
when Italy went as opera-mad as the United States is now 
jazz-mad, and Lord Derwent’s opening chapter vividly recalls 
the operatic fervour of the period. Indeed, this aspect 
seems to attract him more than does Rossini, which is a 
pity, for his hero was a very witty man. Mr. Sitwell fills 
his huge canvas with the art of a born biographer, and the 
book is beautifully got up. While he never loses sight of 
his central character, other colossi are drawn in due propor- 
tion. Whatever the reader may feel about highbrow music 
in general, and Liszt’s by no means highbrow compositions 
in particular, he will be enchanted with this book. The 
author gets beneath the skin of the Romantic movement, 
and sympathises with it, though retaining his sense of humour 
—the Romantics had none. It was a staggering age, fascin- 
ating in its exaggerations. It could only think of itself in 
terms of emotion, and was therefore bound to pass away, 
and it has inevitably produced sentimental bathos as its 
last achievement, and the present chaos as its worst. These 
Romantic gods were alluring people for the very reason they 
would themselves have scorned. Beneath their “ mobili- 
mente furioso”’ they were human folk, tilting “con brio” 
at every windmill of life, and remounting fearlessly after 
every fall. 


PROBLEMS OF EMPIRE 
EMPIRE UNITY AND DEFENCE. By Major-General J. F. C. 
Fuller (Arrowsmith, 10s. 6d.). General Fuller, like others, 
wearies of seeing England trail her coat round futile inter- 
national conferences which “ disrupt our Empire . . . under- 
mine our Navy .. . disintegrate our rule in India, and 
confuse our trade.”’ He asks: ‘ Has not the time come when 
we as an Empire should turn from talk to action?” In 
the past Joseph Chamberlain sowed the seed of Imperial 
Unity which bore fruit in Imperial co-operation during the 
War, but since the Armistice the tendency has been towards 
a disruption which must inevitably lead to disappearance. 
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The last chapter builds up a scheme consisting of a true 
Imperial Council consisting of the High Commissioners with 
full diplomatic powers. Under this Council would be four 
departments for Imperial Culture, Economics, Politics and 
Defence. A stimulating book, though the scaffolding jis 
somewhat airy. 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM FROM AN OUTSIDE POINT 
OF VIEW 
A Foreigner Looks art Inp1A, by P. Staal (Cape, 7s. 6d.), 
It is always instructive to see ourselves as others see us, 
and doubly so when our teacher knows us well. Mr. Staal 
was for many years Consul-General for the Netherlands at 
Calcutta, and now occupies the same post at Sydney. He 
gives here a simple and concise history of India, never for a 
moment losing sight of the wood in favour of the trees, 
No Englishman who wishes to understand India should fail 
to read this book, for it is a masterpiece of clear and cogent 
argument. The author shows us a continent which, placed 
on the map of Europe, would stretch east and west from 
London to Moscow, and southward to the Tropic of Cancer. 
He traces the history and development of the various peoples 
which in turn have conquered and settled in India, and tells 
of the inexorable climatic conditions which soften and deteri- 
orate the inhabitants of the land, leaving a tempting vacuum 
which the virile northern races pour in to fill. He describes 
the mentality engendered by the varying creeds of India, 
and gives an illuminating account of the growth of “ caste.” 
Having thus laid his foundations securely in the past, Mr. 
Staal discusses our present policy of granting self-government 
to India on Western lines, and proves it to be shortsighted 
and dangerous in the extreme. The matter is not a question 
of domestic politics within the Empire. . . . “‘ Considering 
our side of the problem, Europe would do well to forget all 
national and political jealousies, and remember that at least 
during the last twenty centuries he who mastered India, 
or the road to India, was master of the world, commercially 
or politically. We need not nourish any illusions about the 
possibility of Europe being able to maintain her present 
level in the world, her present standard of living, once the 
East were lost to her. . If Britain lost her hold on India 
the death-knell of the work of the white man out East would 
sound. It would mean disaster to Europe and to all those 
countries who sprang from her.”’ It would also mean Bol- 
shevist rule in the East with all that that entails. We trust 
Mr. Staal is right in his closing contention that you “ cannot 
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talk the British out of India’”’; there are signs abroad that 
the era of “‘ poppycock ”’ is passing, we hope not too late. 


THE LESSON OF ROME 

TWELVE CENTURIES OF RoME (753 B.c.-a.D. 476), by G. P. 
Baker (Bell, 16s.) A History of Rome, from the legend of 
Romulus to the Gothic invasion, compressed into five hundred 
and fifty pages, can only claim to be a résumé. Yet this is 
a startlingly good book, full of knowledge, arresting imagina- 
tion and sound philosophy. It opens with a graphic picture 
of the ploughman—Romulus—driving his furrows to mark 
the first boundaries of the most famous city in the world. 
Thence we trace the growth of the Roman spirit and power. 
The Roman State grew and prospered because its citizens, 
instead of wasting strength in domestic quarrels, learned to 
compose their internal quarrels and present a united front 
to the outside world. They drew up a code of law and a 
system of government from early times which laid the responsi- 
bility of government on representatives of patricians and 
plebeians alike, and thus engendered a true national spirit. 
It is remarkable that one tribe out of the many which peopled 
Italy should have revealed this instinct for government, this 
power of peaceably and reasonably organising home affairs, 
which alone can enable a people to win a place in the world. 
When that instinct for government failed, the Empire dis- 
solved, yet the principles which created Rome remain the 
cornerstone of every civilised State. ‘‘ Her history,” to quote 
our author’s closing words, “remains the explanation of 
what we are, and the key to what we shall be.” 


A TRAGIC QUEEN 
Mary, QUEEN oF Scots, DAUGHTER OF DEBATE, by Marjorie 
Bowen (Bodley Head, 15s.). The character of Mary Queen 
of Scots has been fought over, inch by inch, by furious part- 
isans. For generations she was a martyr who could do no 
wrong, but hostile opinion has grown against her of late. 
Miss Bowen aims at setting before us a dispassionate account 
drawn from all sources, benevolent and the reverse, with a 
view to arriving at the unvarnished truth. The result emerges 
as a sordid story. Granted that Mary was sinned against, 
that her position was full of difficulty, it is impossible to 
escape the conviction that she added immeasurably to her 
troubles through rashness and indulgence in unbridled 
passions, and that she was by far her own worst enemy. 
Darnley is perhaps over leniently treated, he was never a 
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fit husband for the Queen, but it is hard to find a single 
attractive or even tolerable character in the treacherous 
noblemen and arrogant divines who people the canvas of 
Scottish sixteenth-century history. Miss Bowen is to be 
congratulated on painstaking research, but it is a pity that 
she often sets out her theme in such slipshod style. Elizabeth 
never promised Lord Leicester the ‘‘ Masterpiece of the Horse,” 
and it is rank tautology to say of an attitude that it “is 
perfectly feasible, comprehensible, and clear, and all obscuri- 
ties are removed.” 


ROOSEVELT EXPLAINS HIMSELF 

On Our Way, by Franklin Roosevelt (Faber, 7s. 6d.). It 
may seem almost incredible that in the midst of his multi- 
farious activities President Roosevelt should find time to 
write a book, although this work only aims at tracing the 
various steps of his policy since he took office in March, 1933, 
chiefly by reprinting of the proclamations, Presidential 
speeches and broadcast addresses, which inaugurated and 
explained his measures. The opening chapters describing 
the week’s bank holiday and the emergency steps taken to 
restore the credit of the farmers are very interesting. They 
prove that Roosevelt had thought out his problems before- 
hand, and acted fearlessly in accordance with well-digested 
schemes. His lucid broadcast explanations to the public are 
wholly admirable ; no wonder the United States hailed this 
simple, definite man as a saviour. The account of his dealings 
with the World Economic Conference carries less conviction. 
He would have us believe that he prepared the ground care- 
fully with representatives of the Great Powers, including 
Ramsay Macdonald ; that he subsequently found it necessary 
to check the activities of the Conference as Europe insisted on 
stabilisation, and that the U.S.A. representative, ‘‘ Secretary 
Hull, with magnificent force, prevented the conference from 
final adjournment, and made it possible (sic), we all hope 
for a revival of its discussions.”” We seem to remember 
that “Secretary Hull” was bewildered and stultified by 
contradictory orders from his Chief, and practically super- 
seded shortly after his arrival in London. Nor can we 
subscribe to the author’s description of the leading part 
played by the United States in disarmament. Not a word 
is said of War Debts. This is not a book to take too seriously, 
but in domestic matters there seems reason to congratulate 
America on a leader who knows his mind and is not afraid 
to speak it. 
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AN AMERICAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL 


A BackwaRD GLANCE, by Edith Wharton (D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 10s. 6d.). “‘ Never talk about money, and 
think about it as little as possible.” This maxim would 
sound incredible from the lips of a citizen of the United 
States to-day. Yet in Mrs. Wharton’s youth, not only in 
New York and Boston, but all over Europe, money was a 
means to secure the amenities then considered essential, 
but it was vulgar to parade it or look on it as an end in itself. 
Such a society may have been narrow and unintellectual, 
but it possessed a dignity and sense of obligation of its own. 
From a delightful description of this long extinct America, 
Mrs. Wharton passes to travel in Europe; experiences in 
novel writing—to the end of her days her writings were 
received with indifference and hostility by the friends of her 
youth—and of a wealth of relationships with the cultured 
and literary men of her day. No review can do justice to 
this book, for no review can match the author’s style. The 
chapter entitled ‘“‘ The Secret Garden” is very striking. It 
tells how the little girl who used to run up and down the 
room with a book upside down in her hand in a frenzy of 
“making up” grew to set down the people of her inner 
world in the pages of novels. The plot, the characters 
developed inevitably in her mind, they possessed her, she 
did not own them. When shall we learn that the knowledge 
we can turn to good effect is that which comes out of us, 
never that which is drilled into us by others. 


A GOOD COOKERY BOOK 

THE SEASONAL CooKERY Book, by Jessie J. Williams, M.C.A., 
Cert. N.T.S.C. (New Era Publishing Co., 15s. net.) This 
well produced and handsome book fills a gap in the kitchen 
library. Other books have appeared with seasonal dishes, 
but none we know so entirely practical. There is no mistake 
possible in using Miss Jessie Williams’ recipes, for they are 
the work of a competent cook as well as of a woman of taste. 
Each one is tested, and, as your reviewer has proved, the 
recipes given may be safely followed. Their variety is great ; 
there is no branch of cooking which has not received 
attention. The explanations are clear, and beginners can 
rely upon them. Seasonal Cookery would be a very useful 
present to give a young housekeeper. She would be sure to 
find in it just the help she needed on matters of how to cook 
and serve appetising and economical meals. 


SHORT NOTICES 


MoraLity AND Reatity: An Essay on the Law of Life, 
by E. Graham Howe (Gerald Howe, 6s.). The title “‘ Morality 
and Reality”’ is unfortunate, for it gives an impression of 
sententiousness which is not borne out by this very readable 
book—an epitome of five lectures given by Dr. Howe to the 
Home and School Council of Great Britain. He defines 
Reality as ‘‘ that which is now, which is not as a whole what 
I want,” and Morality as “a matter of form, an attitude 
towards life, a code or system of rights and wrongs.”’ Morality 
is good if it accepts reality as a fundamental basis, but too 
often moralities are based not on things as they are, but on 
things as people think they ought to be. Pacifist Morality 
is a good example of this. An interesting and thought- 
producing book which should help toward an enlightened 
teaching of discipline to children. 


GoopByYE Russia: Adventures of H.M. transport Rio 
Negro, by Captain Evan P. Cameron, R.D., R.N.R., F.R.AS. 
(Illustrated) (Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) In the first 
post-war years a rumour prevailed that British Transports, 
crammed with Russian refugees suffering from typhus were 
indefinitely held up in quarantine. Captain Cameron’s simple 
narrative gives the truth of the story. With the exception of 
Servia, who offered hospitality to these poor people, no 
Allied or Associated Power, except the British, paid the faintest 
attention to the thousands of educated and cultured Russians 
who after the defeat of the White Armies, fell a prey to the 
Bolshevist invasion of Southern Russia. Admiral Sir John 
de Robeck, High Commissioner of Constantinople, evacuated 
as many of these poor people as possible on British transports, 
of which the Rio Negro was one. It was the heavy task of 
her Captain to restore health, cleanliness, discipline and 
hope, to these outcasts who had lost all their possessions, 
and were prostrated by typhus, scarlet fever, measles and 
exhaustion. It is a moving story well worth reading. 


EartH Memorigs, by Llewellyn Powys; illustrated by 
woodcuts by Gertrude Mary Powys (Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.). 
Llewellyn Powys has a passionate love of life which triumphs 
over the physical disabilities described in the first essay in 
this book. We can only rejoice that he is still among us to 
describe nature and country people. ‘The Partridge” is a 
gem we shall not soon forget. 
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